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“LEAVENS MADE" | 
FURNITURE 





@ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simpie, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
construction, and a variety of |] 
custom finishes, meeting every 





possible requirement of dis- 
criminating people. | 








@ A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the individual taste. Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 


@ Send for full set No. 10 of over 200 
illustrations, including color chart of 
Leavens Standard Finishes. 


WM. LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















Ask Peay! Grocer for 


e Delicious 


(TTLE BROTHER: 
LUNCH BISCUIT 


It is made of the best win- 
ter wheat flour, sugar, and 
other ingredients, under con- 
ditions pronounced by visit- 
ors as unsurpassed in clean- 
liness. 

Asa part of the luncheon 
for workers, whether grown- 
ups or little ones, or with 
milk, cheese, tea or coffee, 
or dessert, it is most appe- 
tizing. 

Ask your grocer about our 
150 other kinds. Better than 
others. If he cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
we will send you a sample 
box free. 

Mention Youth’s Companion. 
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1Oc. and 25c. 
Air-proof packages. 
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Also sold in bulk. 
ENGLAND Biscuit Co., 
WORCESTER, 
Mass. 
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The only practical, 

sanitary way of dis- 

pose. of garbage. 
ey 


No Freezing casas 


ground. Contains i tad wade a heavy gal- 


vanized iron with bi 
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Underground 
Garbage 
Receiver 








Open With the Foot. No seattering of garbage 


outside of bucket. Dogs and cats cannot get at 
it. A light pressure of the foot lifts the lid; its 
own weight closes it tight. Sold direct from factory. 


Write for literature, prices, etc. 











New England and Other Matters. 


HE beautiful new library building of Brown 

University, which was dedicated last week, 
is a memorial to the late John Hay of the class 
of 1858, who won enduring fame alike in the 
realm of literature and that of statesmanship. 
The structure, which has a frontage of one 
hundred and twenty feet, is in the style of the 
English Renaissance, and the material is Indiana 
limestone. It has a capacity of three hundred 
thousand volumes, and the cost, about two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, was 
met by friends of Mr. Hay and of the univer- 
sity. 

Dartmouth is also a good old New England 
college where another building has been com- 
pleted this fall, to the special satisfaction of 
all friends of the institution. It is the new 
gymnasium, built by the generous donations 
of the alumni and undergraduates, and without 
a superior in size or facilities in the college 
world. It is an immense brick structure, in 
the form of a cross, having one arm three 
hundred and sixty feet long and the other two 
hundred feet. The trophy hall itself is as 
large as the old gymnasium, built in 1866, 
when Dartmouth had one-fourth as many 
students as at present. 

& 
8 pw post-office in each state has been selected 
for the postal savings - bank experiment. 
Those in New England are Rumford, Maine, 
Berlin, New Hampshire, Montpelier, Vermont, 
Norwood, Massachusetts, Bristol, Rhode Is- 
land, and Ansonia, Connecticut. Some of 
these places are important manufacturing cen- 
ters, but none is a large city. The working 
of the system will be watched with great inter- 
est, for upon its suecess and popularity at the 
experimental offices in these and other states 
will depend the later extension of the system 
through the whole country. 
* 


YCASION ALLY, in some part of the coun- 
try, an editor arises to claim for his paper 
the honor of a longer continuous existence than 
any other American publication, and then the 
editor of the Hartford Courant is at once 
heard from, and the other editor subsides. 
In 1764 the Connecticut Cowrant was estab- 
lished, and has appeared each week since then, 
—in recent years as the weekly edition of the 
Hartford Courant,—with the exception of a 
short time in 1776, when the Revolution made 
paper so scarce that the publishers had to sus- 
pend a few weeks, until they could start a 
paper - mill of their own at East Hartford. 
There were newspapers in America, of course, 
long before 1764, but when it comes to a record 
of continuous existence, the Hartford paper 
can defend its claim to first honors. 
eS 
HEN the whaling industry died out, the 
city of New Bedford suffered a severe 
blow, and its steady decline was generally 
looked for. But New Bedford did not propose 
to go into a decline. Its commercial leaders 
turned their attention to the manufacture of 
cotton goods, with the result that the city has 
become one of the leading centers in this great 
industry, and its growth in population during 
the past decade was one of the astounding 
things of the 1910 census. The population 
grew from sixty-two thousand to ninety-six 
thousand in the ten years, and this gain of 
fifty-four per cent. is much larger than was 
shown by any other New England city. This 
has come about in spite of the fact that New 
Bedford is wholly without water-power, and 
has no special advantages of any kind for the 
cotton business except the foresight and enter- 
prise of its citizens. It is an inspiring instance 
of the ability of an old New England com- 
munity to adapt itself, promptly and profitably, 
to changing conditions. 
C3 
INCE the beginning of October the common 
drinking-cup has been forbidden by law in 
all public places of Massachusetts, and the 
working of the law at railroad-stations and on 
the through trains has naturally attracted spe- 
cial attention. Travellers from other states 
who are unfamiliar with the law, and foreign- 
ers who have difficulty in realizing its need in 
the interests of public health, are occasionally 
heard from in complaint. Often, too, they find 
a way to evade the law. The little paper cups, 
for sale on some of the trains, have in some 
cases been purchased and used by many before 
being destroyed. In one instance a man took 
the cover from the water-tank and used it as a 
cup. Others have been seen to drink directly 
from the faucet. Under such conditions, of 
course, the law loses its virtue, and the situa- 
tion is as bad as before. To have no water- 
tanks on the trains would be a great hardship 
to many, especially in hot weather. It is often 
a difficult process to educate the public in such 
matters, but the theory of the legislation in 
question is most commendable, and it is hoped 








C. H. Stephenson, Mfr., 17 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 





the difficulties may soon be overcome. 





$3 PER DAY taking orders for Engravo- 

rinted Cards. Something new. Every one 
wants them. 60 for 25c. Send for Outfit. 
The Newton Press, Richford, Vt. 


BOYS § 





ater System for 
Homes. 





We Teach WATCHMAKING, imeellar away fr frowt 
OPTICS and ENGRAVING. pressure forees water 


hroughout your house 
and over the house if 
necessary. For further 
details see our larger ad. 
in Companion, Nov. 10. 
8 Sor Book 


SRACKErT SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
) Washington Street, Boston. 


Young men mechanically inclined graduate 
in a year’s time or less. We have calls for more 
graduates to earn $15 to $25 per week than we 
can supply. Write for “ree Catalogue. 

WALTHAM HOROLOGICAL SCHOOL, 

Wal 


tham, Mass. 



































, . ; Just the sort of material he has often wished for. 
This Outfit contains a real Ticket Office Window, Local, Long Distance and Excursion Tickets, 


Ticket Punch, Toy Money, Conductor’s Whistle, etc. All put up in handsome box with litho- 
graphed label in colors. Price 50 cents at all toy stores or sent by express direct. 
Send 5 cents in stamps for large Catalogue of over five hundred fine games for all occasions. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
“*Makers of the World’s Best Games.” 
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Daniel Webster at his 





More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 


SHAWMUT RUBBERS 








FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
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- E had a similar day 
thirty-eight years ago, 
possibly a little later 
in the season,’’ Squire Penfield 
observed in his slow, precise way, sitting down 
in the chair which Matt Simpson offered him. 
We were discussing the “slippery day’’ of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1909, round the stove in Barringer’s 
store, and Deacon Gibbs had just declared that 
he “never seen anythin’ like it.’’ 

“Father lived over the mountain then, and I 
Was a young man at home,’’ the squire went 
on, smiling affably upon the attentive faces 
before him. ‘‘I said to Mrs. Penfield Monday 
morning, ‘This is much like the day when —’ 


as it is. Remotely, at least, 















I had swallowed my 
breakfast. The glary 
slope behind the barn 
shone like the pro- 


URS 







dawn upon me faintly 
that the singing-school 
and my anticipated | 
triumph might be 


verbial glass bottle as the sun burst out from | farther away than I had at first thought. 
flying clouds, and I hesitated as I leaned over | What became of the ax I do not know to| school in time would, I concluded, be out of 


on my ax-helve and tried the hard surface | this day. 


with my boot heel. My hesitation was not long, 





But that’s the story, such 


Mrs. Pentield was concerned 
in my trifling misadventure. 

‘‘There were several 
farms on what we called 
the East Ridge, my father’s 
among the number. West 
of the ridge the land broke 
away abruptly to the creek 
bottom, and beyond that was 
a wild region of woodland 
and marsh. Lower down, 
the valley broadened out, 
and there was a sawmill 
here, to which the farmers 
floated down logs every win- 
ter, when the water was 
high. Father owned a larger 
tract than most of the others, 
and I had been in the woods 
nearly every fair day since 
November, felling pine-trees. 

“The work was not quite 
finished when father and 
mother set out on their an- 
nual trip to Plattsburg, to 
visit relatives ; but I wanted 
the money for a special pur- 
pose, and father paid me 
thirty-one dollars the eve- 
ning before. I would have 
to keep house during their 
absence, to be sure, but I 
reckoned that the equivalent 
of two days’ steady chop- 
ping would complete the tale F 
of marked trees, so that I 
should have the greater part 
of the time to myself while 
they were away. 

‘*For some weeks past I 
had had my eyes on a shiny 
‘goose-neck’ cutter offered 
for sale by a Mrs. Grosbeck, 
whose husband had died the summer before, 
and I now resolved to exchange the greater part 
of my winter’s earnings for this without delay. 
I may as well admit that the cutter was not— 
ahem !—the primary attraction. 

‘*There was a singing-school that winter in 
the district adjoining ours, and for three or four 
evenings at the beginning of the term I had 
walked home with a certain young lady.’’ 

The squire paused, lifting his white hat 
with old-time gallantry. 

“Tt was my first acquaintance, gentlemen, 
with the present Mrs. Penfield, an acquaintance, 
I may add, which I have never had occasion to 
regret. Perhaps it will not be counted vanity 
to explain that there was some rivalry in the 
matter, and that for several succeeding evenings 
I walked home alone. A very important figure 
in the competition was Elijah Ridley, a young 
man two years my senior, who managed to 
have a rather dashing turnout in waiting the 
moment the school was out, and caught up 
Miss Mary in an offhand, masterful fashion, 
while I was still in the background. 

‘*T suppose it was more a question of courage 
than of equipment, but I secretly resolved to 
have all the advantage which the latter might 
bring. The harness was on my black four- 
year-old almost before father and mother were 
out of sight, and before noon the goose-neck 
was mine. On the way home I drove round 
by Mr. Edson’s, and emboldened, doubtless, 
by the fine equipage at the gate, asked Miss 
Mary to accompany me to singing-school the 
Friday evening following. That was Wednes- 
day, and I did a full half of my week’s stint 
in the woods the next day on the strength of 
her frank acceptance and ’Lije Ridley’s imag- 
ined discomfiture. 

‘*A soft snow began falling about the middle 
of the afternoon on Thursday, which turned 
to a pelting rain while I was doing the night 
chores by lantern-light. Before morning it 
turned cold, and—well, you are familiar with 
the condition of things from a recent experience. 

‘Tt was foolish to think of going to the 
woods a day like that, but I wanted to get the 
job finished, and set out with my ax as soon as 





I WAS GLAD TO SEE THAT MISS MARY... 





The most reasonable supposition is 
that it skated entirely across the cleared ground, 
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up the gentler and _ shorter 
incline farther down, though 
with so much recent experience 
to my account, I was by no 
means oversanguine. Besides, the most favor- 
able place for the experiment was almost 
directly behind Mr. Edson’s house. 

“Once at the top of the hill, I resolved to go 
there directly, and tell Miss Mary why I had 
failed to meet my engagement. It was quite 
dark already, and to return home, make the 
necessary preparations, and reach the singing- 


the question. Even this much of speculation 
was a kind of ‘counting chickens before they 
were hatched,’ for I was 
yet on the wrong side of 








the hill. 

‘*‘When I reached the bend 
in the ridge where the top 
looked nearest, I made a 
long, sliding run across the 
level bottom, and dashed up 
the incline. I was fortunate 
almost to the point of suc- 
cess, but missed my footing 
within twenty feet of the 
top, and slipped ignomini- 
ously down again upon my 
knees, elbows, and the toes 
of my boots. It was not a 
very swift descent, but my 
knees suffered more scratch- 
ing than was agreeable, and 
my overalls were badly torn, 

“‘T sat dowh on a snow- 
covered hillock, and looked 
at that treacherous slope. 
I hesitated to make the sec- 
ond attempt. What was the 
use of battering oneself to 
pieces when nothing was 
to be gained by it? I had 
about decided to follow the 
valley to Fuller’s Mill, and 
return home by the road, 
when a simple expedient 
popped into my head. It 
was so simple that I won- 
dered I had not thought of 
it before. 

‘*My grandmother, who 
often spent a part of the 
winter at our house, never 
went out in icy weather 
without drawing a pair of 
old woolen socks over her 
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however. It preved to be one of the cases 
where fate or circumstance aids the undecided. 

‘*The ax slipped out of my hand, and I made 
an incautious clutch at the receding handle. 
I felt myself going, but, really, beyond that 
I had no sensation at all until I found myself 
spinning, like a huge top, over the compara- 
tively level space at the bottom of the hill. I 
must have come the whole way down in the 
same rotatory fashion, for it was some minutes 
before I could see anything but a swaying, 
dizzy white blur, and my feet seemed to be in 
the wrong place when I tried to stand on them. 
Indeed, I was a bit giddy at times for an hour 
or more; but I was angry, too, and resolved 
to chop now, if I never chopped again. 

‘‘T found the ax without much difficulty, and 
went slipping and sliding away to the wood- 
lot. The crust had to be broken round each 
tree, to give me a firm footing, but that precau- 
tion taken, the work went on very well. It 
must have been somewhere near four o’clock 
when I started for home. 

‘‘Despite the experience of the morning, I 
anticipated no difficulty in getting up the slope. 
The day had seemed warm to me, exercising 
vigorously in the shelter of the trees, and I 
fancied the sun would soften the crust. In this, 
however, I was mistaken. 

‘*Two or three ineffectual sprints from the 
bottom of the hill convinced me that I should 
have to resort to some slower and surer method, 
and I began, rather impatiently, I admit, to 
cut footholds with the ax. This proved a slow 
way, indeed—slower, even, than one would 
imagine. The particles of ice and snow from 
the blade flew tantalizingly in my face and 
neck, and worked their way under the loose 
wrists of my mittens. My hands grew cold 
and numb, and before 1 was a third of the 
distance the ax slipped from my grasp, and 
went scuttling down the incline. Of course 
there was nothing to do but go after it, and I 
backed down my improvised stairway in no 
very enviable frame of mind. 

‘*T should have watched the direction the ax 
took before moving at all, but I was cold and 
hungry and out of sorts. It was beginning to 





NOT JOIN IN THE MERRIMENT AT MY EXPENSE. 


and lodged among the bushes which bordered | 
the stream. I searched a long time, for without | 
it, how in the world was I ever to reach the 
top of the hill? The wind was bitter as dusk 
fell, but the perspiration started out on my 
forehead when I thought of Mary Edson. 
“What greater slight could be put upon a 
young lady than to fail to come for her after 
having promised to do so? Besides, Miss Mary 
was a fine singer, the leading treble in the 
class, and Professor Wilkins would. be almost 





sure to send for her if she did not appear. | 
Who would volunteer for the grateful service I 


knew too well for my own peace of mind. 

‘*All at once I bethought me of my stout 
pocket-knife, and made a dash for the slope, 
quite forgetting what was underfoot, a fact 
recalled almost at once, as my feet shot for- 
ward, bringing me down convincingly on the 
back of my head. I was up again in a trice, 
but mishaps never come singly. I had walked 
up and down the bed of the stream two or three 
times, looking for the ax, and search as I 
might, I could find no trace of the steps I had 
hewn out a little before. In sheer despera- 
tion I started in at the bottom, plunging my 
knife-blade into the hard crust with an energy 
which threatenett to make the task a short one. 

‘Such it proved to be. When I was barely 
fifty feet from my starting-point the blade 
snapped off, and I flung the disabled instru- 
ment away with so much spiteful force that | 
I lost the little I had gained, and went sliding | 
and sprawling to the bottom again. -| 

‘It was not a serious slip, but for the moment 
it took all the spirit out of me. The black | 
four-year-old, the shiny goose-neck, Miss Mary, 
the singing-school and ’ Lije Ridley were all on 
the other side of that exasperating hill; and I 
was where I was, with no immediate prospect 
of getting anywhere else. I might have sat 
there indefinitely, bewailing my hard fate, had 
not the sharp wind aroused me to the necessity 
of moving in some direction. 

‘Tt occurred to me that the ridge dropped 
away toward the south, and I was on my feet 
in an instant, forging off down the valley. It 
was barely possible that I might make a dash 





shoes. I was tugging at my 
boots already, flinging them 
to right and left as if I never 
expected to wear themagain. Up I sprang, like 
a soldier new armed for battle. It was a cold 
foot-bath, but I didn’t mind that as I found 
| myself creeping up the slope at a pace which 
| put all artificial stairways out of competition. 

| ‘*My belated triumph must have gone to my 
/ head, or I should never have thought of pre- 
senting myself at Mr. Edson’s in my bedraggled 
condition. Be that as it may, I set off briskly 
toward a light twinkling the breadth of two 
fields away, and rapped on the kitchen door. 

‘Mr. Edson looked alarmed at first, as he 
held the door open. 

“ ‘Well, well! How d’yedo, David?’ he said. 
‘Come on in. Why, what in the world —’ 
| There must have been something reassuring 
in my face as the lamplight fell upon it, or 
something especially ludicrous in my appear- 
ance, for he broke into a ringing laugh. 

**A laugh is a good thing. This one loosened 
my tongue and made explanations easier. Still, 
I was glad to see that Miss Mary, who kept a 
little in the background, did not join in the 
merriment at my expense. I looked at my 
bootless feet, at the clock, at Miss Mary’s 
blushing face. It was some minutes after seven 
o’clock, and there was a suspicious jingle of 
sleigh-bells outside. 

“ *You see that’s why I didn’t come for you 
as I expected,’ I blurted out, feeling the hot 
blood in my cheeks. ‘I wouldn’t have had it 
happen so for—for anything !’ 

‘The sleigh-bells stopped jingling, and an- 
other bell clanged at the front of the house, 
Miss Mary slipped away to answer it. That 
was ’Lije Ridley, and it would all happen 
exactly as I had foreseen. Miss Mary would 
be borne off in triumph behind the team of 
prancing bays, in spite of the goose-neck cutter 
and all my careful planning, while I would 
trudge home presently in the bitterness of de- 
feat—and all for so small a thing as an icy hill. 

**T heard the bluff, hearty voice outside now. 
I did not catch the words, but there was no 
need of that. The reply was perfectly distinct. 
To this day I think that Miss Mary intended 
that it should be. 

***Oh, thank you ever so much,’ she said, 
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pleasantly, ‘but I have made other arrange- 
ments.’ 

‘‘My heart gave a great bound, then stopped 
—almost. I must have been staring lugubriously 
at my tattered knees and unshod feet when she 
came in. 

‘* ‘We shall have to hurry, David,’ she said, 
in a matter-of-fact way. ‘I guess a pair of 
Ben’s boots will fit you all right, and who cares 
for the clothes? I’d really rather walk than 
drive, anyhow.’ 

“T am thankful to say that I rose gallantly 
to the occasion. Some queer thoughts went 
through my head, though, as I scrubbed my 
hands and face at the kitchen sink. So this 
was the young lady for whom I had brushed 
my best Sunday suit, endured the partial stran- 
gulation of a standing collar, trained the sleek 
four-year-old to drive single, and lavished nearly 
the whole of my winter’s wages on the shiny 
goose-neck.’? The squire looked up at us, 
his smooth-shaven face beaming. ‘“‘A trifling 





incident is frequently an unexpected disclosure of 
character. It was so in this case. I shall always 
cherish gratefully the recollection of that kindly, 
considerate act. 

‘*Ben’s boots were not a perfect fit, nor was 
the walking of the best, but the road was level, 
and I did not regret its slipperiness. 
fied my sense of protectorship toward Miss 
Mary. I felt much more the doughty champion 
than I had two hours before. If I was a bit 
self-conscious in my shabby work clothes, that 
did not spoil the evening. The standards of 
dress in an old-fashioned singing-school were 
not high. Miss Mary wore a plain blue calico. 
I overheard her telling one of the girls that she 
came ‘just as she was.’ They probably took 
it for granted that I did the same.’’ 

The squire was thoughtful a moment, then 
added, ‘‘Any small success which I have 
achieved in life has been largely due to Miss— 
to Mrs. Penfield’s happy faculty of making the 
best of existing conditions.’’ 


Ves HIS FATHER 64s 


[oon at thee *BY*JAMES * WEBER: LINN * his position as full- 


Dutchman!’ 
said Harry 
Lanigan. We 
looked, and laughed. A 
stout boy, with slightly 





. back, would go 
VII through the forma- 
SE tions with precision, 

“Zo never shirking or missing 


a signal; but as before, 


bowed legs, stood on the side-lines, in a suit|it would be automatic, lifeless, unhuman. 


too small for him. 


red cheeks, blue eyes, and a look of gravity. | king the eleven. 


**Who’s he?’’ asked somebody, but no one knew. 
Just then one of the various footballs 
knocking about the field rolled close to 


He had a round face, hard | Nevertheless, there was no doubt of his ma- 


We had never seen a boy 


whose muscles were under such control. They 


” DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


It magni- | - 





son play. I supposed, of course, Dutch would 
be delighted, but he did not seem so. 

‘He won’t like it,’’ he said again and again. 
‘*He won’t like it.’” 

‘*Well, at any rate, he’ll like to see you play 
it,’’ I answered. But Dutch shook his head. 
Mr. Butterfield appeared the day before the 
game. We had him over at the training table 
at dinner that night—a short, ‘ ‘stubby’? Eng- 
lish clergyman, in a clerical waistcoat and with 
a little patch of hair on each cheek. He seemed 
interested, especially when Harry Lanigan 
passed the dish of baked potatoes by putting it 
overhand like a sixteen-pound shot, and Roy 
Graves carried a full water-pitcher half-round 
the table balanced on his chin, and then met 
the damp inevitable. We were all nervous over 
the game, and this was our last night together, 
so we were a little hilarious. But he said 
almost nothing, and I couldn’t help wondering 
how he got those Kansas boys to play cricket. 

We had a seat for him at the game, right in 
the middle of the Zeta Chi crowd, and when 
we trotted on the field the next day, Dutch and 
I looked up and saw him there. 

‘*Now for it, old boy!’ I said. 

**He won’t like it,’? Dutch answered again, 
dismally. 

I think none of us were really confident. 
Six—more than half—of the Exham team were 
playing their third year, and not a man on 
their eleven had ever been in a losing game 
with us. Still, we had a strong eleven, also. 
The game the year before had been very close— 
and then, we had Dutch. Nine out of ten 
people in the crowd were relying on that 





about when you were beaten. I saw Dutch’s 
face change. ; 

“You like it?’’ he asked. 

“Wonderful!” said his father again. ‘‘You 
need to speed up a bit, though, boy. And now 
I won’t interrupt you.’”’ He nodded to Burch, 
and went out as he had come—quite unconscious, 
apparently, of our downcast appearance. 

Of course the explanation was simple. This 
was the first game he had ever seen. The 
spirit of it took hold of and thrilled him, but he 
didn’t understand the details, and took it for 
granted Dutch was playing properly. The boys 
said afterward his eyes shone so while he 
watched Dutch, they hadn’t the heart to tell 
him how disappointingly the boy was doing. 

Dutch turned to me, and his. face was a 
study. 

“He likes it!’? he exclaimed. 

‘*Of course,’’ I said. ° 

‘*And he says he’s proud of me!’’ 

‘‘Tt’s up to you, Dutch!’? I answered. The 
boy’s lips whitened as he shut his mouth. 
And I guessed things were going to be different 
in the second half. 

But I did not know how suddenly the change 
was to come. Dutch was kicking against the 
wind now. And somehow he actually made it 
play into his hands. 

The kick-off went far and high; the wind 
held it up; and when it dropped, on their ten- 
yard line, bang! Lanigan and our left end had 
the man who caught it right in his tracks. 

They punted at once, hoping to force the 
game into our end of the field. Dutch caught 
the punt, side-stepped their right end, and 
came back up the field, tearing at a wide 
angle for the side-lines. Their half 





him. With unexpected quickness he 
seized it, took two steps forward, and 
kicked. A high wind was blowing 
down the field, and the ball, going nose 
first, and not end over end as we had 
sent it, sailed and sailed and sailed. 

We stared at it, wondering if it would 
ever drop. It did at last, how far away 
I don’t know; but later in the season 
Dutch’? made a measured punt of 
seventy-four yards in the clear, and yet 
that first one sticks more closely in my 
memory. And the punter never even 
smniled. 

Burch, our coach, whom we called the 
“Old Man,’”’ saw the kick, as he saw 
everything. ‘‘What’s your name?’’ he 
asked, and the boy gave it in full: 

‘‘George Alanson George Butterfield, 
iyo 

‘*No wonder the ball goes, with all 
that behind the kick,’’ said Lanigan. 

‘‘Where did you learn to punt?’’ 

“My father taught me.”’ 

‘*Try another one.’’ 

We all stood looking at him, and his 
cheeks grew a little redder still, but he 
complied, and again the ball shot away 
in that peculiar twisting flight that had 
astonished us. 

**Can you drop-kick ?”” 

The boy nodded. 
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. was on him, and leaped. Just as he 
did, Dutch, instead of dodging, put on 
speed to his very utmost, and cleared 
the tackle by inches. 

At the side-line he pivoted,—his old 
trick,—shot straight down a foot inside, 
like a flash, and before you could say 
jack-rabbit he had cleared the whole 
field. Not a hand touched him. Like 
his drop-kick on the first day, it seemed 
so simple that it was ridiculous. 

He put the ball down between the 
posts. We kicked the goal, which was 
more than they had done; and in less 
than one minute from hopeless defeat 
we had gained a position which meant 
possible victory. One more score—and 
we had them! 

But to get that score was the problem. 
Dutch had turned their whole team 
upside down once, but they were vet- 
erans, and that sort of thing doesn’t 
happen twice with veterans. They saw 
that they had grown careless and held 
Dutch too cheaply, and after that they 
watched him like hawks. 

Up and down, back and forth, we 
swayed. Dutch was punting in his best 
form now, fifty, fifty-five, even sixty 
yards,—away beyond what their men 
could do, —but their line was better than 








‘Try one.’’ 

Where he stood was about thirty-five 
yards from the nearer goal-posts, and 
not far from the side-lines. He balanced the 
ball a moment, took one step this time—and 
kicked it right over the bar, against the wind! 
It was so easily done it was almost funny. 

‘‘Humph!’’? grunted the Old Man. ‘‘Who 
taught you that?’’ 

‘*‘My father.’’ 

‘*Where have you played football ?”’ 

‘‘T’ve never played this game.’’ 

‘*What game have you played ?’’ 

**Rugby, sir.” 

‘‘How’s that ?”? 

‘‘My father likes it better.’’ 

There was a laugh. ‘‘Well,’’ said the Old 
Man, half-disgusted, ‘‘we’ll have to teach you 
the game, then; I don’t want to see kicking 
like that wasted.’’ 

He used George Alanson George for a while 
in punting for the ends to go down, and then 
he called Lanigan over to punt, and sent But- 
terfield to the other end of the field. 

**Catch this punt and run it back to here,”’ 
he said. 

Lanigan punted, and Butterfield made a neat 
catch. The ends bore in on him, one from 
each side; and then we had another shock. 
For the stout Dutch-looking boy, going at full 
speed, suddenly stopped short, seemed to pivot 
somehow on one foot, and darted away at a 
most amazing angle, leaving the ends vainly 
sprawling on the ground. 

‘‘Your father taught you that, too, I sup- 
pose?’”’ said the Old Man. 

ws 

‘Humph!’’ said the coach again. ‘‘Well, 
he’s taught you something useful, at any rate.” 

From that time on, Burch devoted a great 
deal of time to Dutch. His real name disap- 
peared promptly from use among us. He was 
such a clear-headed boy that he learned rapidly ; 
but somehow he never satisfied Burch. 

‘*Butterfield,’’ he said,—he never used nick- 
names,—‘‘you know what ought to be done, 
and you know how to do it, but you play like 
a wooden man. Don’t you care for the game?’’ 

re oe.” 


**Well, then, get into it!’”? And Dutch, from 





“IT’S A WONDERFUL GAME, GEORGE, WONDERFULI” 


obeyed him perfectly. He never got hurt, 
because he fell, instinctively, with everything 
relaxed. Once, in a minor game, I saw him 
tackled and thrown. He landed on one round 
shoulder, spun over on to his feet, and went on 
up the field as if nothing had touched him, as 
easily as a man taking a hurdle. 

I found out all about him, because the Zeta 
Chis ‘‘rushed’’ him and got him, and in train- 
ing-quarters we two, as the only Zetas on the 
team, naturally roomed together. He came 
from a little town out in Kansas, where his 
father wasa minister. He wasan Englishman, 
who had gone to Oxford, got a curacy, fallen 
in love with an American girl he had seen, 
followed her over and married her. 

She wouldn’t leave her parents, so Butter- 
field had settled down out there and built up a 
little church, read Hebrew, and “‘Staunton on 
Chess,’’ and played games. 

It was easy to see from his letters—and he 
wrote twice a week to Dutch—how keen he 
was on games. He had his blue from Oxford 
in football, and he had been chess champion of 
the university; he was a wonderful skater, 
Dutch said, and a good broad-jumper still. 

He had organized the boys of his parish, and 
coached them and kept them going, so that out 
there in that little Kansas town, if you please, 
they were playing Rugby and cricket, instead 
of baseball and American football! And when 
Dutch told me that, I knew for certain that his 
father was a wonder. ‘ 

The season progressed, and everything went 
well. We began at last to look forward to the 
Exham game with some hope. Exham had 
beaten us two years in succession, and still 
had her veteran team, mostly; but we, too, 
were stronger, and besides, we had Dutch. 
He was green, of course. No man, however 
keen, can really learn football in one season. 
‘*But,’? as Burch said, sourly, “if that boy 
would only play as well as I’m eonvinced he 
can play, we’d have a show yet!’’ 

A few days before the game Dutch showed 
me a letter from his father, in which Mr. But- 
terfield wrote that he was coming on to see his 





freshman to pull out a victory. It was a hard 
place for him. His first big game it was, too. 

Exham had to kick off against the wind. 
On the first down our quarter signaled for a 
kick. That was an error of judgment, for 
Dutch had had no time to settle his nerves. 
Back came the ball, true to his hands. The 
crowd stood up, on tiptoe; and poor Dutch 
swung, almost missed the ball, and drove it 
maybe thirty yards, off to one side! Luckily 
for us it bounded backward, right into Harry 
Lanigan’s arms, and was oursagain. Ofcourse 
the crowd yelled then. But we on the eleven 
felt our hearts go down, down. Was Dutch 
going to pieces? 

That first half was not a pleasant story. 
They rushed us all over the field; they scored 
a touch-down in fifteen minutes; and although 
after that we held them better, before the half 
was over their quarter-back added insult to 
injury by dropping a goal. field goal against 
us—and we had depended so on Dutch and 
his drop-kicking for victory ! 

Between halves we were a soured and angry 
set. Nobody said anything, of course, except 
the Old Man. And even he had not fairly got 
started, as we huddled in a group under our 
blankets on the side-lines, when suddenly who 
should come trotting along, escorted by two of 
our boys, but Mr. Butterfield! 

Dutch, who had been sitting with his head 
down, looked up and saw him, and a startled 
expression came into his eyes, which I presently 
understood. For the minister’s face was fairly 
shining with enthusiasm, confidence and delight 
—his face flushed, his eyes glowing, his hair 
sticking out with excitement. He came straight 
over to Dutch and put his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, and when he spoke I knew how he 
had induced those Kansas boys to play cricket. 

“*Tt’s a wonderful game, George,’’ he said, 
**wonderful! And I’m proud of you!’’ 


That was all; but with his tone, it was 
enough. Even for me, somehow it put the 
game on its right level, made a game out of it, 
and not a life-and-death struggle—something 
to play hard and enjoy, not something to cry 





ours, and we couldn’t pierce it. It 
looked like a defeat for us, after all. 
At last the timer came out. ‘‘Four 


minutes more!’’ he announced. We had 
the ball, not much past the middle of the éeld. 
We shot Dutch into the line for two yards. 
Then Lanigan ran from tackle for two more. 
The next play lost! There we were, more than 
forty yards from victory, and two minutes to 
reach it in. The quarter-back looked at Dutch, 
and the boy spoke sharply—in a new voice we 
had not heard: 

**Let me try a drop, Peter.’’ 

**What’s the use?’’ 

**Peter, I can make it!’” 

The quarter-back measured the distance with 
hiseye. Dutch had done some wonderful drop- 
kicking, but this was out of reason. Still he 
hesitated. 

**Do it,’’ said the captain. 

When we took our regular formation for the 
drop-kick, the crowd was perfectly still a 
moment, and then from over on the Exham 
side came a single high, derisive voice. 

**Cock-a-doodle-doo !’’ it crowed. 

I think even we felt silly, and the Exham 
crowd roared. But Dutch never seemed to 
notice. He was standing just eight yards short 
of the middle of the field. He balanced him- 
self, stamped once or twice, and held out his 
hands. Back came the ball; he took one step, 
and it rose and flew. At any rate, Exham 
could not block it. 

I held my man, and then looked up. The 
ball, ahead of the wind, was going like a great 
bird. It sailed and soared, carried farther and 
farther, on and on, straight between the posts, 
over the cross-bar—the most beautiful goal any 
man in that crowd had ever seen. And our 
season had ended with a victory. 

When the game was officially over, and Dutch 
and the rest of us released from the fellows’ 
wild captivity, Mr. Butterfield found us again. 
If I had expected transports, I was disap- 
pointed. 

“A fine kick, George!’ he said. ‘You 
held it a bit too long before you dropped it, 
though.” 

‘*You liked the game, father?’’ asked Dutch. 

‘J think we shall have to give up Rugby at 
Eola,”’ his father answered. 
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ITE AGE OF EFFICIENCY 


By G. Stanley /la/l 


President o al —s. Syitivorsity 


VERY age of life excels all others in 
certain respects. Never, for instance, 
will the brain grow in size and weight 
so fast as it grows during the first 

x9 year of life, after which the rate 

ee... Slows down until the tenth year, 

when the brain itself weighs nearly 
as much as it ever will. Again, never can the 
basis of speech development be so well laid as 
during the second year, when the vocabulary is 
greatly extended. ‘The increase of activity will 
never be at quite so rapid a rate as during the 
third year. 

Several investigators think credulity reaches 
its maximum about the fourth year, after which 
the critical spirit begins to act. During the 
next two years several children’s diseases 
attain their highest percentage. From eight 
to twelve approximately are the best years for 
mechanical drill, discipline and habituation. 
By ten, verbal memory has reached as high 
a point of efficiency as it will ever attain. 

At adolescence many new factors start up 
suddenly. The spurty type of muscularity has 
an early culmination and decline. Prize-fighters 
and runners go off a little at thirty, ball-players 
at thirty-five ; yet the pedestrian Weston appears 
to keep up his efficiency at the age of seventy- 
one. 

Statistics of vitality show that fatherhood, as 
measured by the viability of children, is on the 
average at its best from about twenty-five to 
forty-five, and that of motherhood from twenty- 
two or -three to thirty-seven or -eight. 

At any age the very organs of our body are, 
some of them old, some of them young. Cer- 
tain glands, like the rudimentary tail, are 
decadent and almost extinct when we are born; 
while the healthy heart and liver are believed 
to be normally still growing a little at three, 
if not at four, score. 

Thus man is a moving equilibrium of powers, 
some of which are always culminating, some 
always waning; and he is old or young only by 
a working majority of his parts and functions, 
and he dies only when some vital organ or 
process wears out, even though, unlike the 
“One Hoss Shay,’’ the rest of his vital activ- 
ities might go on perhaps for many years. 


Prodigies Who Bloom Early. 


ANY studies have been made to find out 
M when rare genius or talent in special 
directions culminates. These studies 
show conclusively that the age of efficiency is 
very different with the different vocations of 
life. Mathematical prodigies bloom early, not 
a few of them before puberty, and some of 
them lose their powers as they advance in life. 
Actors very often make their first successes at, 
or even before, the age of twenty; and this is 
true not only of young women, but of young 
men in this walk of life. 

It has often been said that the American 
girl will never again be quite so beautiful and 
charming physically as she is in the very latest 
teens or the earliest twenties, never again quite 
so brilliant and intuitive. 

Musical talent blooms early, as Lancaster, 
Swift and others have shown in many instances 
where not only musicians, but poets have done 
their most brilliant work before the age of thirty. 
In general, artists of all kinds perform their 
greatest work in the first four decades of life. 

Again, there have been even precocious 
philosophers, like Hartmann, who wrote his 
‘* Philosophy of the Unconscious,’’ which 
startled the world, when he was in the twen- 
ties. Descartes, Berkeley and Schelling belong 








in this class. On the 
other hand, most of 
the best philosophy of the world has been pro- 
duced late in life. Plato, according to tradition, 
like Kant, lived and philosophized until eighty 
years of age; and in general, philosophic ability 
matures late. The Leipzig psychologist, 
Wundt, has recently published one of his newest 
and most important works on the pyschology 
of religion, although he is over seventy years 
of age. 

Dorland estimates that the master work of 
chemists and physicists is done on the average 
at the age of forty-one; that of dramatists at 
forty-four; novelists, forty-six; explorers and 
warriors, forty-seven; essayists and reformers, 
fifty -one; historians, fifty - seven; naturalists 
and jurists, fifty-eight. 


The Octogenarians. 


E must not forget the octogenarians. 
W Gladstone began his great Midlothian 

campaign at seventy, and became pre- 
mier for the fourth time at eighty-three; West, 
the painter, Goethe, Ranke, the historian, Buffon, 
the naturalist, J. Q. Adams, Bancroft, Newton, 
Herbert Spencer, Talleyrand, Guizot, Von 
Moltke, Michelangelo, Chevreul, show what 
can be accomplished at fourscore. The world 
would have missed still more if deprived of 
what has been accomplished between sixty and 
seventy, and more yet if robbed of what has 
been done by men in the fifties. 

Of course insurance people and others have 
to make averages, but there is nothing proba- 
bly which shows a greater range than age 
efficiency. The careful studies of the Paris 
gamin show that he may be bald, gray, and 
an old man at nineteen—a hothouse product 
of precocity. 

To compel retirement from governmental, 
business or professional functions at a given 
age is always sure to work injustice. The test 
of senescence is losing close touch with, or a 
ready adjustment to, a changing environment, 
or, as we say, not ‘‘keeping up with the times.’’ 
Civilization has lengthened the average of life 
for man and woman, just as the full applica- 
tion of all that is known about hygiene might 
prolong it much more; and this is not only 
fortunate, but necessary, because as the world 
progresses life requires a longer and longer 
period of apprenticeship, niore must be learned, 
experience must be broad and wide, and it is a 
harder problem to struggle to the front. 

There is an experience that nothing in the 
world but years can give; and thus the ten- 
dency we often see for old men to be crowded 
out by young men may be a wholesome or it 
may be an unwholesome sign of the times. It 
is wholesome where only push, energy, endur- 
ance are needed; it is unwholesome where the 
lessons of the present need illumination by the 
past, where fundamental new adjustments have 
to be made and a large view taken. It has 
been said, for instance, that statesmen are at 
their best between seventy and eighty. Thus, 
in proportion to the range and time and place 
from which experience needs to be gathered, is 
age in itself an advantage. 

It is almost a tragic fact that in so many 





industries involving 
hard physical labor a 
workman at forty begins to lose his power, and | 
ig quite past his prime at forty-five, and that 
many employers have an even lower age limit 
beyond which no new men are employed. 

The common laborer is thus used up sooner 
than those who have become skilled or have | 
acquired special ability of any kind. It is a | 
law, although not without some exception, that | 
just in proportion as an occupation involves | 
head-work and requires special training, the 
age of efficiency is prolonged. This is now | 
being brought home in many quarters as a | 
new argument in favor of expertness. 

Here, too, we must consider the difference 
between genius and talent; the former usually 
matures earlier than the latter. Genius involves 
a strong and often very intense emotional life. 
It is more often untaught and intuitive—far 
more a product of heredity than of acquisition. 
This is one reason why genius is so often pre- 
cocious and why, maturing early, it often 
declines with the vividness of the life of feeling ; 
while the man of talent, having slowly and 
industriously built up his abilities, is able to 
enjoy their fruits to a ripe old age. 

In men natively gifted it is pathetic and | 
almost tragic to see the various more or less | 
unconscious efforts they make to maintain their | 
powers as their energies are slowly depleted 
by age. Some seek a life of excitement. 
Occasionally they fall under the dominion of 
some habit of inebriation, or use of drugs, | 
tonics, and so forth, to spur their flagging | 
energies.- It is almost impossible for. a brain- | 
worker, who is accustomed to labor under the 
influence of an afflatus, to develop the pace and 
the methodic and perhaps even plodding mode 
of work characterizing talent, which in its last 
analysis is really reduced to two chief roots: 
first, a strong bent or interest in a certain 
direction; and secondly, the power to perse- 
vere and labor in season and out of season. 

There is probably no better guarantee for an 
old age of efficiency than genuine love of one’s 
vocation. This is the only recipe which turns 
work into play and robs it, strenuous though 
it may be, of its canker and sting of anxiety 
and hurry, with resulting strain, brain-fag, ard 
possible neurasthenia and premature decline. 








The Untrustworthy ‘‘ Marks.’’ 


this important subject it should not be 
forgotten that we have no infallible test of 
general ability, whether in school or in life. 
Many have been suggested, and from the grades 
to the university many criteria have been 
applied, but no one of them nor all together 
are infallible. School marks are very untrust- 
worthy as a test of ability. And so in the 
world of adults, those thought great by one 
age are underestimated by the next. Some 
have suggested a generation, some a century, 
before mankind should pronounce a verdict on 
the value to the world of any life. The Cattell 
list of distinguished living men, based upon the 
opinions of a number of their contemporaries, 
and the method of electing men to the Hall of 
Fame are alike more or less unsatisfactory. 
Nevertheless, the general opinion of the| 





| combined : 


| tavotvea there is a question of heredity 


world is, in the main, the most correct standard 
we have for measurement; and it is not at all 
improbable that the suffrages of their classmates 
or observations concerning leadership in school 
are really quite as good a test of general effi- 
ciency, both at this stage of life and later, as 
school marks and gradings. 

There is a real test of efficiency, —and 
curiously enough it does not differ very much 
from that for sanity,—but it is a little hard 
briefly to describe either. In general it is this: 
| the most intense life in the living present, the 
here and the now, together with response to 
the largest and highest environment. 

This may seem contradictory, for there are 
here involved two qualities that are very rarely 
a vivid sense of what the most im- 
mediate environment means and a strong 
impulse to modify it for the better; and sec- 


| ondly, a large point of view that enables one 


to see the present in the larger perspective of 
both time and space—that is, to realize its bear- 
ings on the welfare of mankind. 

Some people lose efficiency by dreaming of a 
future state or of impossible conditions. This 
is one of the errors of overimaginative youth. 
Others lose this vital contact by allowing their 
chief interest to lapse to questions of the past. 
They are more interested in ancient days or in 
what other generations of men have accom- 
plished, or in people at so great a distance that 
they themselves can never influence them. 
This is one of the signs of intellectual old age. 
There must be a larger surface of contact with 
eurrent events and tendencies in some special 
field, and vigor and energy in the response. 


Parents of Middle Age. 


involved in all this. The most efficient men 

are born of parents of middle age. Some 
have thought very aggressive men are born of 
fathers not over thirty, that those devoted to 
literature are more likely to be born of fathers 
not over forty, those who become great states- 
men of fathers of fifty. 

Such generalizations are doubtless premature. 
Probably, however, the following rule does 
hold, that children born of parents who have 
not yet reached their maturity are apt them- 
selves not to come to the highest possible 
development that their family stock would 
make possible were their parents a little older ; 
on the other hand, those born of post-mature 
parents are somewhat likely either to mature a 
little early or else a little too late. 

We do not yet know much about the influence 
of heredity on efficiency, except that parents 
who have led simple, vigorous and virtuous 
lives are those to whom nearly all children 
who become great men in the world. are born. 
The vicious and depraved are not the ancestors 
of those who will rule the coming generation. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt. That 
in this country we often use up the ablest young 
men and shelve those who are older prematurely. 
The demand for men who can really bring 
things to pass is very great, and men in the 
prime of life are stimulated to overdraw their 
resources, so that in the fifties or sixties at the 
latest their work is done. 

There is, however, a wisdom, and perhaps 
the most precious of all, that comes always and 
only with years. We have plenty of young men 
for action, but not enough old men for counsel. 
The permanency of a civilization depends very 
largely upon the kind of old age it produces. 
If this is of the ideal Ciceronian type of senes- 
cence, wherein the lessons of life are gathered 





extreme utility of the English sheep-dog ; 

not the aristocrat of the bench show, but 
the hard-working, rather currish-looking ani- 
mal one sees at the hobnailed heels of the 
moorland shepherd. He is the one canine in 
Great Britain that rejoices in immunity from 
taxation—which may be taken as an indorse- 
ment of his worth as a public character. 

What are known as the sheep-dog trials are 
famous over all England. I was present at 
one of these contests at Ravenstonedale in 
Westmoreland County. After crossing Ashwell, 
a wild tract of moorland, we suddenly found 
ourselves overlooking a valley dotted with 
farms, and divided into fields by those stone 
walls the North Country farmer rears. 

In one corner of a big meadow a number of 
wild sheep were confined in small temporary 
pens, for the trials are made with sheep that 
have never before been folded. A double line 
of flags defined the course over which the sheep 
were to be driven by the dogs. This course was 
circular in shape, and at one end was a fenced 
enclosure, in the center of which was a pen. 

At a signal from the judge of the trials, one 
of the shepherds took his place at a stake which 
had been driven in the ground neat this en- 
closure. To the stake was fastened a rope with 
a loop through which the contestant passed his 
left arm. 

The rules governing these contests are that no 
‘word shall be spoken by the shepherd, nor may 
he move from the stake. He is expected to 
control the movements of his dog entirely by 
whistles, or gestures of his free right arm. 
And thus instructed, it is the dog’s business, 
within a specified time, to drive the sheep 
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between each pair of flags to the enclosure and 
into the pen. 

On a second signal from the judge, one of 
the temporary pens was opened and three sheep 
liberated. Sheep are proverbially hard to drive, 
but when they have passed their days far up 
on the fells, never hearing any sound but the 
voice of their shepherd and the bark of the 
sheep-dog, and are suddenly introduced into 
the presence of a noisy crowd, many carriages, 
several motors, and a brass band, the task be- 
comes doubly difficult. 

The first dog had things much his own way, 
for the sheep, thoroughly frightened, ran 
straight up the course between the flags until 
they had covered half the distance; then they 
swerved and bolted in different directions. 


The shepherd now began to instruct the dog |* 


as to the best way to get them back into the 
course at the point where they had left it. With 
admirable tact, stopping every few seconds to 
listen for orders, the dog gently urged them 
back into the way they should go, betraying 
no undue haste, although the shepherd saw 
that they were kept in constant motion. Pres- 
ently they were in the course again, and the 
dog nursed them along between the flags; but 
the moments were flying, and before they had 
reached the goal time was called. 

It was much the same with two other 
trials, both full of excitement, but unsuccessful. 
It seemed such an impossible feat that we 





abandoned the idea that it could be accom- 
plished, and expressed our disappointment. 

A farmer standing near us turned and said, 
“Don’t ye gie up now—wait for Davy’s dog!’’ 

As he spoke, a fourth shepherd took his place 
at the stake with his dog at his side. The dog 
was small and of a dirty slate color, with shaggy 
coat and hair hanging about his very bright 
eyes, and he seemed to have a special apprecia- 
tion of what was expected of him. Probably 
he remembered former trials. 

He sat beside his master, his little red tongue 
hanging out in his excitement, and his head 
eocked on one side, alert for the first signal. 
He looked about him with the keenest interest, 
and trembled with anxiety to be at work, but 
never moved. 

Three sheep were liberated, and at the first 
gesture from the shepherd he was after them 
like a flash ; but a whistle brought him instantly | 
to a walk as he neared them. As one of them 
showed an inclination to wander, a whistle sent 
him after it with an eruption of expostulatory 
barks. He got it back with its mates and | 
passed the three between the next flags, when 

two of them turned and ran back. } 

The dog, perplexed, stood still, but a signal 
from his master sent him tearing after the run- | 
aways. He looked like a gray streak against 
the green English turf as he ran to head them 
off and turn them back to the course. 

This accomplished, he started them up the 





| dently knew it. 


| gate and into the pen. 


course at a lively gait, nipping at their heels 
to hurry them. Joining the other sheep, all 
three of them trotted off, the dog in close 
attendance. 

It was not all plain sailing, however. The 
sheep seemed to have taken a sudden aversion 
to going between the flags. A whistle from 
his master, and he dashed to the right; another 
whistle, and he dashed to the left; still another 
whistle, and he was jogging peacefully in their 
rear, his tongue lolling out. 

They were on the home-stretch now, and the 
farmers had their watches out. Then the shep- 
herd and the dog went to work in good earnest. 
One more pair of flags, and then the pen, and 
the prize—and only two minutes left! The 
shepherd kept his expressive right arm in con- 
stant motion, and every kind and condition of 
whistle issued from his lips. 

When the dog failed to understand, he crouched 
and waited for a repetition of the signal. Then 
off he would go, now to the right of the sheep, 
now to the left, now making savage dashes in 
their rear. They were through the last pair 
of flags, two of them in the enclosure, when 
| the third, which had been the best behaved of 
| all, refused to enter. 

There was no time to lose, and the dog evi- 
He was firm; indeed, he was 
more than firm. A series of nips at the refrac- 
tory sheep’s flank, some very fierce growls, 
and it followed the others through the small 
The shepherd sprang 
from his post and dropped the pen door into 
place just as time was called, amidst the cheers 
of the crowd; and if ever there was a delighted 
little dog, it was “Davy’s’’ dog, as he leaped 
and frisked about his master. 
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and its philosophy matured, if it is an old 
age that is serene, poised, illuminating, it is 
the best age of all; 
indulgence, it becomes querulous, exacting, 


BLACK 
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disagreeable, in need of constant care, as is 
sometimes seen in old people’s homes and in 


but if, by overstrain or | families, then instead of being worthy of great 


reverence, it is despicable. 
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vast, high, bare plateau of Lower Cali- 

fornia, with its serrated, red-tinted peaks, 
its far-scattered pines, and its miles on miles of 
prickly cactus; its bounding flocks of bighorns, 
its rattlesnakes and tarantulas; its mirages and 
hot suns by day, with the never absent specter 
of death from thirst; its howling coyotes and 
mountain-lions by night, and those great ghostly 
bats that softly flap their skinny vanes and hiss 
as they skim past in the warm dusk. 

A strange, empty and inexpressibly barren 
land, but possessing a certain rare quality of 
clear, dry air for which my sister and I have 
never ceased to be thankful. 

So scattered are the pines on the elevated 
table-land that one can drive a team among 
them anywhere; and at first it had been our 
intention to revisit that luckless investment of 
ours in Mexican real estate; but we did not 
bear far enough north to do so. In fact, we 
were again lost for three days. 

On the sixth day the towering, rocky culms 
of Santa Catalina, ten thousand feet in height 
and capped with snow, compelled us to turn 
southward. But on the seventh day we came 
upon a camino, or trail, leading down from 
the plateau into the valley of a creek, afterward 
found to be the San Rafael, twelve miles from 
the port of San Quintin on the Pacific. 

Here, for the first time in twenty months, 
we saw a little group of houses, orange-trees 
and a herd of cows. The houses were built of 
wood in the American style, and there was an 
unmistakable little American schoothouse. 

But disappointment awaited us. The little 
shrine of education was empty and desolate. 
The settlers had left their claims months before. 
Only one of the houses was occupied, and that 
by a family of eleven Mexicans, who had 
*‘squatted’’ in it after the ‘‘Yankees’’ had left. 

We halted old Pedro in front of the school- 
house, and camped there for the night. We 
sent Maria to the house where we saw the 
Mexicans and the cows, to procure milk, and 
if possible, eggs, bread and oranges. 

In the matter of clothing, we were none of 
us presentable. Elsie and I shrank from being 
seen, even by Mexicans. 

While Maria was gone, however, a strange 
phenomenon occurred. She found the entire 
Mexican family standing outside their house, 
anxiously watching a gray cloud which had 
risen in the east. ‘‘ Las langostas! Las 
langostas!’’ they cried. Elsie and I also 
saw it from the schoolhouse door, and spoke of 
it to Hallam, who was kindling a fire outside. 

‘*Dust-storm, I’m afraid,’’ said he. ‘‘I might 
as well put out my fire before that strikes.’’ 

It came on fast, a peculiar whirling gray 
cloud, rolling in spirals close to the earth; and 
it was not until it was within a hundred yards 
that we saw there was no wind with it, and that 
what we had taken for dust was an innumerable 
flight of gray-winged insects—locusts ! 

In another instant they were settling every- 
where, on everything, four or five deep, count- 
less thousands of them. 

We hastily retreated into the little school- 
house and shut the door, yet scores of the 
locusts found their way in with us. ‘They were 
about two inches in length, having four wings 
and very strong jaws. Instantly, upon alighting 
on trees, grass, or anything else that had life 
in it, they began feeding, and their clicking 
raised a singular murmur far and near. 

And still the cloud continued to whiz by, 
the millions of insects in the rear flying on past 
those which had first alighted. The buckboard 
outside was so covered with locusts that we 
could hardly make out its form or shape. Old 
Pedro was snorting and running to and fro, 
with hundreds of them clinging to his hair, his 
shaggy mane and tail, trying, apparently, to eat 
him. Hallam dashed out and led him in at the 
schoolhouse door. We were kept busy for some 
mirites, freeing the beast from his tormentors. 

The amazing flight of locusts obscured the 
sun as much as a shower of rain would have 
done; we could hardly see the other houses; 
and this continued till long past sunset, when 
the flight gradually ceased from all the locusts 
alighting. 

Maria did not return with the hoped-for food 
supplies; and Haham set off to look for her, 
crushing locusts at every step. 

On reaching the house where we had seen 
the cows, Hallam found Maria sitting with the 
Mexicans, apparently bent on remaining. That 
was but natural, perhaps, as they were her 
own people. They were eating a supper of 
tortillas, and she had made no effort to pro- 
cure food for us. Moreover, they were far 
from cordial in responding to Hallam’s greet- 
ing; and when he asked them to sell eggs and 
fruit, merely replied, ‘‘No hay.’’ (We have 
nothing. ) 

At last he succeeded in obtaining three eggs 


(Jas more we were toiling across that 








and a small orange; as for milk, he was bidden 
to take the pail and milk a cow himself. With 
some difficulty he procured two or three quarts 
of milk, and came back to us, having failed to 
induce Maria to return with him. 

‘‘T don’t like the actions of those greasers,’’ 
hesaid tous. ‘‘And Iamafraid Maria is telling 
them altogether too much about our pearls.’’ 

Thereupon Elsie and I went to the house 
and made use of our best efforts to coax Maria 
back to-us. She was in high spirits among 
these new friends, and to all we could say, 
would reply only, ‘‘ Si, si, seviorita, manana, 
maiana,’’ meaning that she would return the 
next day. 

The prodigious flight of locusts seemed not 
to diseompose these Mexicans very much, There 
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came on alone to the schoolhouse. “ Buenos 
dias, senorita !’’ (Good morning!) she cried, 
rather loudly. 

‘*Buenos dias, Maria!’’ I replied, and 
added, in Spanish, that we had looked for her 
earlier. 

“Yo dormi!’’ she cried, and laughed. 
was asleep. ) 

She came in, and I noticed that she was looking 
about. ‘‘Where is Sehor Hallam?’’ she asked. 

‘‘He has gone out,’’ Elsie replied; then she 
asked her to bring water from a well which we 
saw at the nearest of the houses. 

Maria did so, and made pretense of washing 
the tinware. She was still wearing the net of 
pearls about her neck; but I could not now 
discern the lustrous sheen through the meshes, 
and approaching her, I took the net between my 
fingers. 1 discovered then that the pearls were 
missing, and had been replaced by black beans. 

‘‘Maria,’’ I said, ‘where are those pearls ?’’ 

“A little present for my friends !’’ she cried, 
and laughed boldly. 

‘*Do you mean, Maria, that you have given 
away our pearls ?’’ 

She tossed her head defiantly. I took her 
firmly by the shoulders. 

‘*You had no right to do that,” I said. 
‘*You have done wrong. Now go directly 
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were five young men in the party at the house, 
playing some odd, noisy game of cards. 

We took our belongings—and of course our 

pearls—inside the schoolhouse, made the door 
fast, and passed the night there, rather uneasy 
in mind. Morning came, however, without 
incident of any sort, except that the locusts rose 
and flew on at sunrise; and again Hallam 
visited our Mexican neighbors, hoping to find 
them more amiably disposed to us. Instead, 
he found them all sound asleep, save a boy, 
who in return for a dime gave him a pail of 
milk. It was from this boy that Hallam learned 
the location of San Quintin, and heard of a 
steamer for San Diego which called there. 
. This was good news, but we needed clothes 
in order to appear in any civilized place. Hal- 
lam decided to mount old Pedro, ride into San 
Quintin, and try to buy needles and thread and 
enough print to make loose gowns for Elsie 
and myself. He hoped also to find something 
in the way of ready-made clothing for himself, 
as well as shoes and hats for us all. It was 
really a case of dire necessity, as any one who 
had seen us must have agreed! 

‘*But keep an eye out for those greasers,’’ 
Hallam said to us, as he was starting. ‘‘Most 
likely they are harmless, but I don’t quite 
like the way they behave to us, and I’m going 
to leave the gun with you. It is on the school- 
mistress’s desk inside, and it’s loaded for 
lions.’ 

Throughout the morning we looked for Maria 
to come back, as she had promised; and in the 
course of two hours after Hallam left, Elsie 
espied her coming, but two of: the Mexicans 
were with her. 

‘Tf am sorry she is bringing them!’’ Elsie 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I don’t see what has come over 
Maria! I am afraid we are going to lose her, 
Georgia.’’ 

To our relief, the two Mexicans turned pres- 
ently and went sauntering back, and Maria 





back to your friends and get those pearls. Get 
every one of them and bring them here.’’ 

To my surprise, the woman screamed loudly, 
struck at me, and tearing herself from my 
grasp, ran round the little schoolroom. She 
would have run out, I think, but I stood be- 
tween her and the door; and she continued to 
scream, in order, as I feared, to be heard by 
those new friends of hers. 

Suddenly she rushed up the aisle, between 
the two rows of benches and desks, to the 
farthest row, where we had piled our belong- 
ings, and pulled them all violently over. The 
little can of pearls was underneath everything 
else; but she found it, snatched it up, and 
with another scream, darted down the aisle 
and tried to rush out past me. 

No half-way measures would answer now. 
I seized her, and in the struggle the can of 
pearls fell and rolled across the floor. I pushed 
the woman against the wall of the room, and 
seizing both her wrists, forced her to a sitting 
position on one of the benches. Elsie had come 
running to aid me. ‘‘Quick!’’ I cried. ‘‘Get 
the warps of old Pedro’s reins!’’ 

She ran out to the buckboard and brought 
them. I tied Maria’s wrists behind her back 
with one end of those old warps, and her 
ankles with the other. Maria speedily gave in 
tome. Her spasm of rascality and rebellion was 
soon over ; she began weeping hysterically, beg- 
ging me to forgive her, promising to go back and 
get the pearls, and do everything else I asked. 

But I had no thought of trusting her again 
with her Mexican acquaintances. 

‘*You sit still there, Maria,’’ I said to her. 
“Don’t you move, or try to!’? And then I 
ran to the door, for I was afraid her outcries 
had come to the ears of those sauntering 
compatriots of hers. Three of the Mexicans and 
a woman were at the well where we had ob- 
tained water, and they were all looking toward 
the schoolhouse. At last they went back to 








the house where they lived, about a quarter of 
a mile away; and for an hour or more we saw 
nothing of them. 

At about two o’clock, however, four of the 
men emerged, and proceeding to a horse-corral 
near by, mounted and rode toward the school- 
house. Both Elsie and I were alarmed. I 
fancied that these people had seen Hallam go 
away that morning; and I had little doubt that 
Maria had told them about our pearls. It was 
no time to show the white feather, however. 
Taking Hallam’s gun, I stood in the doorway 
with it in my hands. 

The four Mexicans came along the road 
within hail, then pulled up, and one of them 
called out to me several times. They had no 
guns, but I could see the sheaths of knives in 
their belts. Possibly they had ridden over 
merely to learn what had become of Maria. 

Finding me on the defensive and indisposed 
to talk, they rode in a wide circuit round the 
schoolhouse, then returned as they had come. 
But all that afternoon I stood on guard at the 
door, while Elsie watched over the now cowed 
and repentant Maria. 

To our great joy Hallam returned from San 
Quintin shortly after sunset. He had had his 
long hair cut, and had succeeded in buying a 
miner’s suit of corduroy, which he had put on. 
He also brought a sack containing five loaves of 
bread and a cheese. He had bought thirty-five 
yards of a very gay print, shoes, stockings, 
some small wool hats, and a few yards of 
ribbon with which to trim them. 

llallam was not a little surprised to see Maria 
a prisoner and learn what she had attempted 
to do. He set her free at once, then began 
talking with her in his kind way. The woman 
was not really bad at heart, but merely weak 
and easily influenced. We took care to keep 
her from visiting her Mexican friends again; 
for as she had no relatives in Lower California, 
it was clearly better for her to remain with us. 

Hallam had learned in San Quintin the day of 
the week and of the month. It was Thursday, 
and the steamer for San Diego was expected to 
call at San Quintin Saturday morning. 

This gave us one day only for dressmaking, 
and never did dressmaking proceed with a 
greater rush than ours; for three gowns had to 
be made, Maria needing one quite as badly as 
Elsie or I. Iam afraid we took long stitches! 

We were in time to take the steamer, and 
seventeen hours later were back in San Diego 
—after an absence of nearly two years! 

As yet we knew little or nothing as to the 
value of our black pearls. The first place we 
visited, after landing in San Diego, was the 
most prominent jewelry store in the city. 

‘Now, girls, we must be wary,’’? Hallam 
said. ‘‘It will not do to be guileless. I will 
go in, and you will follow casually after me. 
I will talk with some member of the firm, if I 
can, and show him one of our good pearls. 
You watch his face when he sees it, and notice 
what he says.’’ 

After a few minutes’ wait, a brisk, middle- 
aged man came from the back of the store and, 
with a glance at Hallam’s corduroy suit, asked 
him somewhat brusquely what he wanted. 

‘‘T wanted to show you a little round thing 
I have found,’’ said Hallam, and produced the 
pearl from his pocket—a pear] of about thirty- 
five grains. The jeweler took it, seemed to 
weigh it an instant in his hand, then examined 
it with his magnifier; and Elsie and I, stand- 
ing near, were sure that we saw his other eye 
dilate a little. He glanced at Hallam. 

‘*A very pretty little stone,’’ he remarked. 

‘‘What kind of a stone is it?’’ Hallam said. 
“T do not know much about such things.’’ 

‘What did you think it was?’’ the dealer 
asked. 

“IT thought it might be a pearl,’? Hallam 
replied. 

‘Yes, I think so.’’ The jeweler regarded 
his caller in corduroy still more critically. 

“Is it worth anything ?’’ 

**Yes, oh, yes, it has some value.’’ 

**About how much ?’’ 

The dealer did not reply at once. 
will you take for it?’’ he said, at last. 
“Ts it worth a thousand dollars ?’’ 

The dealer laughed shortly. “Your ideas 
are way up,”’ said he. “Somebody’s been 
talking large to you.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ replied Hallam. “You are the first 
person I have talked with. But a fine black 
pearl is worth more than a white one, isn’t it?’’ 

‘Sometimes, perhaps,’’ the dealer admitted ; 
and that was the very point we most desired 
to know, namely, whether black pearls were 
as valuable as white ones. 

“Thank you,”’ said Hallam, and putting the 
pearl in his pocket, turned to go. 

‘Don’t hurry,’”’ said the jeweler. 
talk it over. Got any more of these?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Hallam, but kept on toward the 
door. 

The dealer followed him. ‘Don’t be in 
haste,’’ he said again. ‘‘Let’s talk it over. 
We will make you an offer. We will make you 
a good offer,’’ he repeated. 

“Thank you. Some other day,’’? Hallam 
said, and went out. But he turned exultantly 
after we had gone a block. ‘‘Girls, that settles 
point number one!’’ he cried. ‘‘Black pearls 
are valuable. Now for San Francisco and the 
large dealers. ’’ 

As we stood there, a clerk whom I had seen in 
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the jewelry store came out and walked past us, 
evidently sent to observe where we went next. 

‘‘San Francisco is the place for us now,’’ 
Hallam repeated. 

But an obstacle arose. We had money 
enough left to pay one railway fare only to 
San Francisco, to say nothing of better clothes. 
Unwillingly enough Elsie and I were obliged | 
to remain behind at a San Diego boarding- 
house and let Hallam go alone. 

He set off that evening; and late the next | 
afternoon he felt rich enough to send us the 
following long telegram: 

Black pearls all right. Some of them very 
valuable. Have sold one for expenses; but it is 
best to take the rest to New York. Shall start 
to-night. Keep hold of Maria. 

And this is about the way matters stand 
with us at present. Elsie and I are at San 
Diego, improving this first opportunity to 
write home to our friends in Maine, while we 
wait for Hallam to come back. From New 
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very evident. ‘‘With 

your illustrious permission, 
sefor, it is the little brother 
of Pedro. He has followed him 
three days’ journey from his 
village. Who knows how? Who 
knows why? He is a brigand, a little savage, 
a wild Indian. Behold the miscreant, excel- 
leney !’’ 

The miscreant stood forth, some four feet 
high, clad in four inches of canvas trousering, 
with a big cigar rolled in a leaf and stuck 
behind one ear. : 

The sefior surveyed him gravely. 
to become of him?’’ he said. 

Pedro called heaven to witness he did not 
know. ‘‘He is a very wicked boy, and takes 
after the grandfather of my aunt by marriage. 
It is for the sefor to say what shall become of 
him.” 

The Sefior Warwick shut his eyes and sighed. 
Fever and quinin chased each other in waves 
up and down his spine. The forest was noth- 
ing but a blur of green and gold and crimson, 
running like an unreeled ribbon round his little 
clearing; on his broad verandas the men were 
at work—such as had not stopped to stare at 
Pedro’s little brother — packing the precious 
orchids in crates of twigs and rawhide. 

They represented reeking months of killing, 
racking toil, those orchids, but the Sefior War- 
wick was content to pay the price. He had 
found a new Cattleya. Behind his eyelids he 
dreamed of a tiny white label—“C. Cattleya 
Warwicki’’ — which should make him im- 
mortal. 

Meanwhile the quinin roared in his ears like 
a waterfall, and the anxious group in front of 
him grew huge as figures in a fog, and then 
dwindled and shrank small as monkeys. 

José’s voice was no louder than that of a 
mosquito. Reluctantly the sefior dragged him- 
self out of his dreams. 

‘‘What is his name, Pedro?’’ 

“Pepito, sefor.’’ Pedro looked ashamed. 

Warwick stared at the small, stolid figure. 
Pepito was all Indian, except for the appealing 
light in the great black Spanish eyes which 
stared immovably at the sefior in the long 
chair. 

‘‘Why did he come, Pedro?’’ 

“Quien sabe? He isa very bad boy. He 
says he wants to work for you, most illustri- 
ous.’’ 

‘*He is too young. The camp of a collector 
of orchids is no place for a child. You should 
punish him, Pedro.’’ 

‘T have beaten him, sefior. Three times 
already. Shall I beat him again ?’’ 

‘‘No.’? The sefior considered Pepito. To 
follow Pedro three days’ journey from the 
ancestral village without discovery argued both 
courage and resource. ‘‘No. Now he is here, 
he must stay. He shall help Antonio with the 
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York he sends word that he has already dis- 
posed of fifty of the best pearls, and that the 
one which we found first has brought the sum 
of nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

Naturally Hallam is much elated over our 
good fortune, and has written twice to say that 
we must organize a well-equipped expedition, 
return to the old mission, and secure every 
pearl that can be found in that bay. Probably 
that is what we shall do; but at present we are 
chiefly interested in buying a new outfit of 
clothes, and the ecstasies of Maria over three 
new gowns and a hat are well-nigh pathetic. 

Elsie still has the Angora cat in charge; but 
we now think of expressing the little creature to 
its former mistress, Mrs. Green, in Washington. 

No one, however, is going to take Maria 
from us, if we can possibly prevent it; for 
Maria can restore a “sick’’ pearl almost as 
surely as this fine dry climate of Lower Cali- 
fornia has restored Hallam. 

THE END. 
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little Brother of Pedro 


cooking. That is all bad boys 
are fit for.’’ 

Pepito pulled the cigar from 
behind his ear, looked at it, 
and put it back again sadly. 

“The donkey with the loud- 
est bray has not always the 
strongest back,’’ he remarked, unexpectedly, 
with a roll of the black eyes toward his brother. 

José looked more shocked than ever. If he 
had not been such a rich tobacco- 
color, Pedro would have blushed. 

‘‘He is a very bad boy!’’ he 
said, breathlessly. ‘‘I do not 
know what we shall do with 
him.’’ 

“Nor I,’’ said the sefior, trying 
not to laugh. “If he has eaten, 
he had better sit here on the 
veranda until I decide.’’ 

Pepito squatted obediently in 
the shadow of the orchids that 
hung drying from the roof, each 
bound to its piece of bark or 
lump of moss. José, José-Maria, 
Antonio, Rosario, Diego, Maria- 
Geronimo and the injured Pedro 
all went reluctantly back to work. 

The great reeking, blazing 
world was very still. Pepito sat 
very still also. The Indian mel- 
ancholy was upon him. That fat 
Pedro had overcome, disgraced, 
humiliated him. During that 
long journey by the river, a mile 
behind his brother, if he was 
frightened by thoughts of snakes 
and jaguars, he handled the big 
cigar, and felt himself a man. 
Now he had not the heart even 
to look at it. He was only a bad 
boy, who would help the cook for 
his keep. He did not wish to 
help the cook. He wanted to hunt 
flowers for the mad but illustri- 
ous Sefior Americano, among 
wild forests full of ghosts, de- 
mons, savages with blowpipes 
and buried cities of gold. 

The sefior also was very still. 
He lay half-asleep in the rough chair, the lines 
of his worn young face showing sharp in the 
shadow. Pepito saw in him a leader to live 
and die for. And instead, he was to scrape 
pannikins for a few days, and then be sent back 
in disgrace to little Dolores and old Manuela. 
It was not to be endured ! 

The unmeasured moments passed. Above, 
some of the orchids still swayed long racemes 
of blossom, purple, white and living gold, 
crimson the color of blood and pink the color 
of dawn. One, fluttering wings of pale lilac, 
had a heart of coral, red as a flame. 

‘*Uno, dos, tres —’’ José’s voice rose ina 
melancholy chant, counting odontoglossums. 
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Young Warwick heard him as in a dream. | 
The blazing ball of the sun was dropping 
toward the forest, and a long beam shone upon 
the orchids. The coral heart of the lilac cypri- | 
pedium seemed to move, to grow in the golden 
light. It opened, lengthened, became like a/| 
ribbon of flame swinging in the hot draft. 

The light, living weight fell to young War- 
wick’s shoulder, writhed down his arm, and 
lay upon his open, extended hand. With one | 
great shock of fear he awoke, but his trained | 
nerves did not betray him. Even his hand | 
remained motionless. 

At first he could see nothing through the fogs 
of quinin and fever. Then his senses became 
abnormally clear. He saw his own arm lying 
along the arm of the chair, stretching out, | 
apparently, to an impossible length, and a 
small snake lying in the upturned palm. No 
need to look at the fiery coral red, at the yellow 
checkerwork along the back. Young Warwick 
knew that he held in his hand one of the most 
dreadful deaths known to man. 

The whole world seemed very still. José’s 
voice wove the faintest drone of sound through 
the quiet. Warwick heard nothing but the 
pound of his own overdriven heart, saw noth- 
ing but the little length of flaring color coiled 
sluggishly in the curve of his palm. 

Before that danger-sign of red and yellow 
every beast and bird gives place. In his trade 
he faced death hourly in steaming swamp and 
rotting jungle. But this—this was too sudden, 
too horrible! He was in deadly fear lest he 
should shudder, and irritate the gorgeous thing. | 
His one chance lay in remaining motionless. | 
He began calling, scarcely above his breath : 

“ Antonio! Antonio!’’ 





Old Antonio was the one most likely to keep | 
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his wits at such a time, but he was far out of | 
hearing. Warwick could see the others, work- | 
ing over the crates, rising, stooping, bending | 
with the slow regularity of machines. The | 
snake, angry from its fall, still swayed its blunt | 
head restlessly, and might strike at a sound. 


He dared not call them aloud. ‘‘Antonio! 
José! Rosario!’’ 

“Seis, siete, ocho —’’ José’s musical drone 
went on. 


The orchids swayed softly in the hot wind. 
Warwick was sick with fear lest his fingers | 
should twitch; they were growing cold and 
stiff under that little clammy weight. One 
moment his hand was a mile away from him; 


I SHALL NOT FAIL.” 


|sprays of flowers. 
| shouted. 
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the next the uneasy coral-red coil was close to 
his face. And he dared not call. 

“If you keep still,’’—a voice in his brain 
seemed to be very calmly telling him what he 
must do,—‘‘if you keep still it may go to sleep, 
and you’ll have a chance of slinging it on the 
floor. Keep still, keep still !’’ 

And then his face grew wet and cold, and he 
groaned. For he knew that in a minute he 
would not be able to keep still; his fever- 
wrecked nerves would not obey his will. 

**Keep still, sefior. Sefior, keep still. 
coming. ’’ 

Young Warwick moved his eyes,—he dared 
not move his head,—and saw Pepito moving 
toward him across the sun and shadow of the 
beaten-earth floor, crawling without a sound. 
Under the coppery skin the lithe young muscles 
rippled and shone; he carried a big knife bare 
in one brown hand. And Warwick felt a 
light-headed sort of wonder as to where the 
boy could have concealed it in his abbreviated 
garments. 

“Up his longest trouser leg, I suppose,’’ 
thought the sefior, stupidly, ‘‘though it must 
have pricked him dreadfully whenever he sat 
down.’”’ 

‘Sit still, sefior, and do not be frightened. 
I am here.’’ 

Such splendid assurance! Warwick caught 
back his breaking will-power with a swift 
gasp. He set his teeth desperately to control 
the shivers that threatened to shake him from 
head to foot. ‘*Be quick, Pepito!’’ he 
breathed. ‘‘Be quick!’’ 

Pepito nodded, rising with infinite caution 
to his knees, the broad knife poised in his 
hand. ‘‘Keep still, sefior,’’ he said again, 
‘‘keep still and do not start. I shall not fail.’’ 

Warwick shut his eyes, and 
with an infinite effort, held him- 
self rigid, flattening his fingers 
under the snake. Disturbed, it 
reared higher. Warwick felt the 
movement, and his heart drove 
in painful throbs. ‘‘Pepito, be 
quick! Be quick!’ He thought 
he spoke aloud, but he did not. 

The buzzing flash of steel grazed 
his shirt. Something stung his 
fingers. ‘There was a whistle, a 
slap, and a thud. Dully he 
opened his eyes, staring at his 
hand. It was empty, and a long 
gash lay across three fingers. He 
watched the running blood pas- 
sively, with no thought of binding 
the hurt. The forest was spin- 
ning like a wheel in the sun, and 
the men moved like shadows upon 
mist, huge and distorted. José 
had just reached twenty in his 
singsong count. ‘‘Sefor, sefior! 
It is dead! Look!’’ 

Shuddering, Warwick leaned 
over the arm of the chair. The 
snake’s body, severed cReanly from 
the head, still beat the earth 
with a ghastly suggestion of life. 

“What I feared,’’ said Pepito, 
cheerfully, as he cleaned his 
knife, ‘‘was that the head should 
fall on your hand, sefior. Praise 
the saints, it did not!’’ 

“Pepito!’’ said Warwick, help- 
lessly. ‘*Pepito!’’ 

The stolid Indian mask was 
raised for a moment. Love, 
loyalty, sacrifice looked for a 
moment from Pepito’s black eyes as he watched 
his sefior’s face. With an indescribably swift 
movement, he leaned forward and touched the 
young man’s unsteady hand. 

‘*T have hurt you,’’ he said, with a little 
sob, ‘‘I have hurt you! Iam sorry, sorry —’’ 

‘*Pepito!’”? said young Warwick again, 
shakily. ‘‘Pepito!’’ 

For a minute they looked at each other—the 
Sefior Americano and the little savage. Then 
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| Pepito rose, shrugged his shoulders, and swag- 


gered to the edge of the veranda under the fairy 

‘* Hola, amigos!’ he 
“Do you hear me? Bring a cool 
And run swiftly 


we 


drink to our master ! 





ahead, and tell the farmer whether it will 

be a cold or warm, wet or dry season, and 
what crops to plant, the Weather Bureau scien- 
tists at the Mount Weather Observatory in 
Virginia are making some meteorological inves- 
tigations that are peculiarly interesting. They 
are daily measuring the amount of solar 
energy reaching the earth in a unit of time, 
and their complicated instruments register a 
sudden falling off or increase a week or more 
before it is felt in our climate, and after it 
occurs the new weather is found to remain 
several months. 

Only two or three times a year are consider- 
able variations given off by the sun noted, the 
sun and earth being such tremendous bodies 
that a general hot or cold season must last as 
long as this. 

If the sun’s radiation is found to fall off 
ten per cent. in September, the observers find 
it as safe to predict a cool autumn as the 
Weather Bureau forecasters now do to forecast 
a change of local weather for only two days. 


[: order to be able to forecast weather a season 














PREDICTING WEATHER FOR THE SEASON 


BY MARY H. TALBOTT 

















The scientists of the bureau hope that their long- | from a fiber of spun quartz crystal two feet long 
range forecasts will soon be reduced to system. | and one five-thousandth of an inch thick. 


The most important instrument used in this 
work is a bolometer, an electric thermometer, 





Outside of the building is a queer-looking 
machine provided with a large circular mirror, 


which is an apparatus so large as to occupy a| which is controlled by clockwork in such a way 
building of considerable size; yet the essential | as to face the sun at all hours and to throw a 
part of its mechanism, which makes the record, | reflected beam into the mouth of a great tube 
is a thread of fine platinum, connected elec- | that enters the observatory. The observatory 
trically with a balance of marvelous delicacy. | is to all intents and purposes a photographic 
The beam of the balance is a filament of spun | dark room on a large scale, and a single ray of 
glass five inches long and less in diameter than | the sunshine thus conveyed is permitted to fall 
a hair, in the middle of which is a concave | upon the platinum thread, through which a 
mirror as big as a large pin-head. This mirror, | current of electricity continually passes. It is 
which weighs two and a half milligrams, or | well known that the electrical resistance of 
about as much as the hind leg of a fly, is| platinum varies with its temperature: so by 
fastened upon a square piece cut from a dragon- | measuring the resistance of the thread, the heat 
fly’s wing, and the whole affair is suspended | of the sun’s rays thrown upon it is determined. 








Changes in the temperature of the platinum 
thread cause the wonderful little balance to 
sway, while another ray of light allowed to fall 
upon its tiny concave mirror is reflected upon 
a measuring scale. Thus, as the dot of reflected 
light runs along the scale, one may observe 
with the eye the variations in the amount of 
heat conveyed by the sunbeam, which comes 
through the tube from outside the building. 
When desired, the measuring scale is replaced 
by a slow-travelling photographic film, which 
makes a permanent record of the fluctuations 
of the solar temperature, convenient for print- 
ing, filing, and subsequent reference. 

Necessarily anything new in the way of 
knowledge about the sun is of utmost impor- 
tance, inasmuch as everything in creation that 
is of consequence to us depends upon that benefi- 
cent luminary. All plants and all animals— 
including ourselves —are dependent upon it; 
deprived of the heat it supplies, the earth 
would quickly become a mere dead sphere, its 
temperature falling to that of the dark side of 
the moon—the absolute zero of space. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

HE old order indeed changeth. Ata county 
fair in Ohio this fall the first prize for fancy 

needlework was won by a man. 
LL the fleets of commerce and the navies of 
the powers do not keep the great ocean from 
being a vast solitude. A ship which recently 
sailed from Seattle to Philadelphia sighted but 
three other vessels in the one hundred and 

thirty-eight days of the voyage. 


UFFRAGAN bishops, hereafter to be per- 

mitted in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
are assistant bishops. They differ from coad- 
jutors in that they are not expected to succeed 
to the bishopric in the event of the death of 
the incumbent. The coadjutor is a vice- or 
lieutenant-bishop. The suffragan is a mere 
helper. 


eae in American schools and col- 
leges are occasionally attacked on one 
ground or another, but it is worth noting that 
the German Emperor holds up the American 
sports and the way athletics are conducted in 
this country as a model for the young men at 
the German universities, where at present 
athletic sports are almost unknown. 


IAM made remarkable progress under the 

enlightened rule of King Chula Longkorn, 
who died late in October. One of his early 
teachers was an American woman, and he had 
a great admiration for this country. Among 
his many reforms he abolished slavery, wisely 
declaring that ‘‘the welfare of the land is impos- 
sible when the principle of equality is absent.’’ 


ET us hope that the man is not mistaken 
who thinks he has found a mountain in 
Alaska two thousand feet higher than Mount 
McKinley. Perhaps if that mysterious summit 
is deprived of its distinction as the loftiest peak 
in North America, people will stop trying to 
go up it and disputing acrimoniously as to 
whether somebody else reached the top or lied 
about it. = 
EAVE of absence on full pay for four months 
has been granted to the soldiers who took 
part in the Portuguese revolution—not so much 
to reward them, as to secure the temporary 
disbanding of the victorious regiments, who 
were getting arrogant and giving trouble to the 
men running the government. The ancient 
risks of calling out an army to overturn the 
government seem to have survived to this day. 


FTER all the missionary work that has been 

done in behalf of Leif, the son of Erik, 
culminating in the erection of statues to him in 
Boston and Reykjavik, it is disconcerting to 
have Doctor Nansen, who is an authority on 
exploration, as well as Leif’s fellow country- 
man, strike a blow at his fame. It is quite 
impossible, Doctor Nansen thinks, to identify 
the land reached by Leif with any portion 
whatever of North America, or the people 
described by Erik the Red, historian of the 
expedition, With either Indians or Eskimos. 


ILE old-age pension system works in Ireland 

as it does in New Zealand. The local gov- 
ernment board has reported that nearly all the 
small Irish farmers, when they reach the age 
of seventy years, assign their farms to their 
sons, and file a claim for a pension. They 
believe that it was the purpose of the govern- 
ment to give a pension to every person of 
seventy who has lived an honest life. It had 
long been the custom for Irish farmers to let 
their sons have the farm when they married, 
but now that the old folk can get eight or ten 
shillings a week from the government if they 
do not own a farm, they are freeing themselves 
of all responsibility with great cheerfulness, 
following the example of the New Zealand 
farmers. 


R. John Gunekel, who has been instru- 

mental in greatly improving the morals of 
the newsboys in Cleveland, recently said, ‘‘Our 
boys have brought into our office more than 
forty-seven thousand dollars’ worth of lost 
property, most of which has been restored to 
the owners. Boys who bring in lost money or 
other articles receive a roll-of-honor certificate, 
which will get them a job wherever they want 
one. Nearly eight hundred boys have these 
certificates.’’ Mr. Gunckel is one of those men 





who believe that a boy’s tendency to train with 
a ‘‘gang’’ is not necessarily a sign of total 
depravity. He tries merely to substitute a 
good gang for a bad one. 

Y virtue of a custom so ancient that its 

origin is wholly forgotten, it will be a 
schoolboy, not a high dignitary of the empire, 
who will first acclaim the new monarch when 
King George V is crowned next June at West- 
minster Abbey. The Westminster School is three 
hundred and fifty years old, and for centuries 
the young captain of the school has been the 
first to ery ‘‘God save the King!’’ after the 
coronation ceremony. After him the peers 
repeat the cry, and then it is taken up by the 
entire congregation and the multitude outside. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


If only we might dress in air, and eat what begging 
brings, 

And sleep outdoors, we should not care for all the 
money-kings. From the Sanskrit. 
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ELEVEN NEW “IMMORTALS.” 


HE human mind loves to appraise, to clas- 
.g sify, to compare the eminent men and 
women who succeed in engaging its atten- 
tion. Whether or not a certain historical figure 
is, in his own domain, truly great, is a question 
which most of us find curiously fascinating. 
Those who believe him to be so can never rest 
until his claim has been allowed; those who 
are not so sure are relieved to have the matter 
settled for them by competent authority. So 
nearly everybody is interested in the choice of 
the names which are inscribed upon the tablets 
of the ‘‘Hall of Fame’’ at New York Univer- 
sity. 

The system of election seems to work pretty 
well. No one will ever be perfectly satisfied 
with the accepted list of ‘‘Immortals.’’ But 
at any: rate, the method assures a deliberate 
and careful choice, and a jury of exceptional 
qualifications. 

Eleven names were crowned by the latest 
vote of this learned body. Poe, after two 
failures, received a vote more in keeping with 
his world-wide fame, and was chosen with 
Fenimore Cooper, Holmes and Bryant to rep- 
resent imaginative literature. Scholarship was 
represented by Bancroft, the historian of the 
United States, and Motley, the historian of the 
Dutch Republic. Only one statesman, Andrew 
Jackson, was added, and one religious leader, 
Phillips Brooks. 

Roger Williams, the founder of Rhode Island, 
is to have a place in the loggia devoted to great 
Americans of foreign birth, and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Miss Willard are to have tablets in 
the women’s colonnade. 

Among those who had large votes—but not 
quite large enough— were Samuel Adams, 
Daniel Boone, J. C. Calhoun, Joseph Henry, 
Patrick Henry, John Jay, Mark Hopkins, 
Doctor Morton, Francis Parkman, Noah Web- 
ster, Albert Gallatin, Lucretia Mott, Charlotte 
Cushman, Louisa Alcott and Martha Washing- 
ton. 

A good many of these names are fairly 
worthy of inclusion in America’s roll of highest 
honor. Some of them, at least, will sooner or 
later find their way to the bronze tablets of the 


Hall of Fame. 
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REFORM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


MPORTANT changes in church and state are 
| under discussion in Great Britain, and some 

of them seem likely to be realized. Before 
this issue of The Companion reaches its read- 
ers a report will undoubtedly be made of the 
result of the great constitutional conference 
between the Liberal and Conservative states- 
men, which has occupied several months. 

Meantime, there are, as there have been for 
many years, grave questions concerning dis- 
cipline and ritual in the Church of England. 
There is a strong movement for a revision of 
the prayer -book. Accusation—true in both 
cases—is made by Low-churchmen and ritual- 
ists that clergymen of the opposite party do not 
observe and obey: the rules laid down in the 
Book of Common Prayer for the conduct of 
services. 

Such matters as the dress of the clergy, the 
ornaments of the churches, the method of cele- 
brating holy communion, and the introduction 
of services not authorized by the prayer-book 
are hotly discussed. Some persons wish that 
offenders be punished and driven from their 
benefices ; others urge that there should be the 
largest liberty; still others deny that there is 
any authority that can deal with men who are 
doing what they conscientiously believe to be 
right. 

Undoubtedly much of the trouble comes from 
the system, which all would probably agree to 
be bad, of appointing the clergy. Their ‘‘liv- 
ings’? are usually conferred upon them by 
patrons who are not in all cases actuated by 
the highest motives in making their selections. 
Once appointed, an incumbent has a life tenure, 
and can be displaced only after an ecclesiastical 
trial for a heinous offense. : 

Lord Robert Cecil, a brother of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, one of the most prominent High- 
churchmen in public life, has lately urged in 





an address that the evil of clergymen who 
disobey the church law, and who offend their 
congregations by introducing unauthorized 
ritual, may be overcome by abolishing the life 
tenure. He would have clergymen appointed 
to ‘‘livings’’ for a term of five or ten years. 
Also he would have a church council in every 
parish. 

The suggestion is a remarkable one, both for 


its radicalism and for the source from which it | 
comes. It will be interesting to see if it finds | 


favor in the eyes of the bishops, the clergy and 


the people. 
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MAKE EVERYTHING HELP. 
All things but tools should be 
To compass life’s supreme intent. 
Henrietta R. Eliot. 


MRS. HOWE’S SATURDAY MORNING 
CLUB. 

HE interests and enthusiasms of Julia 
T Ward Howe were as varied as her nature 

was rich. Woman of letters, ardent re- 
former, hospitable and brilliant hostess, she 
was never too busy to do a good thing. One 
of her undertakings, begun forty years ago, 
still bears fruit for Boston women. 

The Saturday Morning Club was born of 
Mrs. Howe’s desire that her daughters and 
their friends should have wider education than 
schools offered in 1870. Mrs. Howe chose the 
fortunate seventy young women, and made for 
them a plan which has proved wonderfully 
workable through the advancing years. 

The club meets each Saturday morning. A 
survival of its founder’s vigorous method is its 
invariable roll-call, and its fine of five cents for 
absence and fen cents for tardiness. Every 
other Saturday the club hears a lecture, and 
the list of lecturers would be the history of 
scholarship, philanthropy, and literature for 
forty years. On the alternate Saturdays the 
morning is given to a discussion conducted by 
four club members and participated in by many 
others. The selection of subjects for the debates 
was Mrs. Howe’s perennial interest. The 
meetings are subject to parliamentary rules 
and to strict limit of conciseness. At least six 
months are allowed for preparation for each 
discussion. 

Tendencies in literature, music, art, educa- 
tion, society, are all studied. To-day the club 
may have a fervid discussion as to the industrial 
employment of women, and a fortnight hence 
they may be equally animated in their advocacy 
of the classics in education or of Shakespeare 
for the modern stage. 

Occasionally the club undertakes some piece 
of acting. The ‘‘Antigone’’ of Sophocles, ‘‘The 
Winter’s Tale,’’ ‘‘In a Balcony,’’ have had re- 
markable presentations to audienves of women. 

Once a year the club has a frolic—usually in 
costume, and enlivened by some witty ‘‘skit’’ 
by some clever girl. 

Thus the club touches the life of its members 
at many points. Of the hundreds of women 
who have belonged to it, not one but pays a 
tribute of gratitude to the wise woman who 
created the organization and added to the 
privileges of Boston girls its stimulus to clear 
thinking and to high intellectual ideals. 


BALLOONING. 


ALTER Wellman was not the first man 
W to attempt to cross the Atlantic in a 

balloon. Professor Wise actually started 
from New York for Liverpool in a balloon on 
the morning of October 6, 1873. He kept in 
the air till the next morning, and descended in 
Connecticut. 

The Wellman balloon differed from that of 
Professor Wise in size and in the possession of 
a motor and propeller; but each found itself at 
the mercy of the air-currents. The Wellman 
balloon remained in the air about three days, 
and travelled nearly a thousand miles. Balloons 
without motors have travelled farther, that is, 
they have been carried by the winds a greater 
distance, but no other dirigible balloon has 
gone so far or remained in the air so long. 

Interest in aeronautics at the present time is 
as great as it was for several years after Joseph 
Montgolfier made the first hot-air balloon in 
France in the eighteenth century. He and his 
brother ascended in such a balloon in June, 
1783, and in August two other experimenters 
used hydrogen gas instead of hot air, and made 
an ascent. In 1785, when ballooning was in 
its toddling infancy, a hydrogen gas-bag carried 
two men across the English Channel from 
Dover to Calais. Even then some enthusiasts 
predicted that ultimately men would travel 
through the air as on the land. 

If it had not been for the wireless telegraph 
equipment, with which assistance was sum- 
moned, it is not likely that the fate of the 
Wellman expedition would ever have been more 
definitely known than that of the polar expedi- 
tion of Andrée. Several European balloonists 
besides Andrée were carried out to sea before 
the perfection of wireless telegraphy, but not 
one of them was caught in an air-current 
strong enough and continuous enough to carry 
him to America, and they were all lost. 

In spite of his failure, Mr. Wellman says he 
will repeat the attempt; and another balloonist 





has announced his intention to make a west- 
ward flight from the Canary Islands in Febru- 
ary, following the course of the northeast 
trade-winds to the West Indies. 
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KINGS IN EXILE. 


T the present time young Manuel, who 
A found a refuge in England when the rev- 
olution forced him to flee from Portugal, 
is the only king in exile. There is more than 
one ruler whose throne is shaky, and Manuel 
may not have to live many years to have com- 
pany in his misfortune. There are, indeed, 
pretenders to various thrones, notably those of 
France and Spain, who are in exile, but that 
is another story. , 

Twice before have kings of Portugal been 
deposed. They were Sancho II, whom Pope 
Innocent IV forced from the throne into a 
monastery in 1245, and Alfonso VI, a dissolute 
youngster, who was driven from the country in 
1668, and banished to the Azores. Then there 
was the peculiar case of John VI, who preferred 
to live in Brazil rather than in Portugal, and 
transferred the seat of government to Rio de 
Janeiro, to the great disgust of the people at 
home. Later his grandson, Dom Pedro II, 
who was the Emperor of Brazil when it became 
a republic, was driven into exile, and found a 
haven in Portugal. 

The list of exiled kings is long, although per- 
haps no longer than that of the monarchs who 
have died defending their right to the throne. 
Many more have been assassinated, cast into 
prison or executed. The story of almost every 
reigning line is filled with tragedies. 

In France, for example, Louis XVIII, 
Charles X, Louis Philippe, Napoleon I and 
Napoleon III were all, within a period of eighty 
years, forced to flee to other shores. Of Eng- 
lish monarchs, James II was the only one— 
except Charles II in the time of Cromwell—to 
be driven into exile, although several others 
would have been happy to escape so easily. 
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HE tradition of the Amazons, a valiant race 

of women warriors, was a favorite with the 
writers and artists of ancient Greece, but it has 
been generally treated in modern times as a poetic 
myth. Now comes an interesting archeological 
discovery which makes it seem certain that there 
were indeed women fighters of high rank in the 
old days. There was recently unearthed a sepul- 
cher in the part of Italy once known as Etruria in 
which was found a war chariot of bronze and iron, 
and crouching in it the skeleton of a woman. 
There were about her not only the remains of rich 
robes and beautiful ornaments of gold and ivory, 
attesting truly feminine vanity, but also the same 
weapons which the ancient traditions say the 
Amazons used in battle. The bronze work and 
the terra-cotta vases definitely fixed the date of 
the tomb as about 800 B. c. The earliest accounts 
of the Amazons located them in the northeast 
part of Asia Minor, but Etruria was peopled from 
Asia Minor, and had attained a high degree of 
skill in certain of the arts long before Rome was 
founded. Such evidence as this tomb affords is 
more convincing than the pictures of Amazons on 
the old vases, or such legends as that of Queen 
Penthesileia, who is said to have led five thousand 
female soldiers to the aid of Priam in the Trojan 
War. 


Ts these days of woman suffrage agitation the 


proposal that Margaret Brent of Maryland be 
honored in the Hall of Fame will receive more 
attention than if it had been made at an earlier 
period. Miss Brent was a friend of Leonard 
Calvert, the first Governor of Maryland. At the 
session of the assembly in January, 1648, following 
the death of Governor Calvert, she applied for 
permission to vote in the House. She desired one 
vote as administratrix of Governor Calvert and 
another as attorney for Lord Baltimore, the pro- 
prietor of the colony. Her petition was denied, 
and she thereupon made a formal protest against 
the validity of all the proceedings of the House. 
Justin Winsor, in his critical history of America, 
says that annalists regard this as the first demand 
for political rights made by a woman. She de- 
manded the right to participate in the councils of 
the colony, not as a woman, but as the represent- 
ative of the proprietor of the new settlement. 
She was denied, not as such representative, but 
because she was a woman. 
NE valuable forest tree, at least, is holding its 
own against the inroads of ax and fire. This 
is the white birch, sometimes called the paper 
birch or canoe birch, since it furnished the Indians 
the material for their graceful canoes. The forest 
service of the national government expresses the 
belief that more white birch is now growing in the 
United States than two hundred years ago. It 
spreads rapidly over spaces left bare by forest 
fires, but it is a short-lived tree, and does not 
prosper where it has to compete with other trees 
for light and soil. No other wood as hard as birch 
can be worked with so little dulling of the tools, 
and this quality, with its handsome color and its 
failure to warp after seasoning, makes it much 
used in the manufacture of various novelties. 
Practically all spools are made of birch, and in 
Maine alone, which is the chief seat of this indus- 
try, about eight hundred million spools are turned 
out annually. Ee 
JLONEL Scott, the retiring commander at 
West Point, has explained in his last report 
why the Military Academy is never full. Five 
hundred and five young men were named to take 
the examinations in the period covered by his 
report. A little less than one in five failed to 
report for the examinations; eleven backed out 
after beginning the tests; six were rejected for 
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physical reasons alone; sixty-three failed to pass 
either the mental or physical test; one hundred 
and fifty-three who were physically eligible failed 
to pass the mental tests. There were left, after 
the sifting-out process, only about a hundred and 
fifty, who may properly be called picked men. 
They deserve the compliment which Emperor 
William wrote upon the margin of a photograph 
of the cadets when paraded in honor of Admiral 
von Késter and Lord Kitchener: “A fine body of 
promising young gentlemen.” 


* ¢ 


FATE’S REVENGE. 


HE professor, his attitude expressing a min- 

gling of despair, indignation and resignation, 
appeared at the door of his wife’s room. When 
he saw her extremely absorbed at her desk, indig- 
nation triumphed; extreme absorption at critical 
moments, he had learned in the course of six years’ 
study of the subject, was the confession of uncon- 
fessed fault. 

“Helen,” he asked, “has any one been cleaning 
my desk ?” 

Mrs. Benson finished her sentence and then 
faced her husband with noticeable cheerfulness. 
This also he recognized as a sign of guilt. So was 
her voice, both yielding and soothing—the kind of 
voice with which a firm mother administers nau- 
seous medicine to a protesting child. 

Mrs. Benson spoke fluently. She argued that 
nobody had touched the prof: ’s desk —cer- 
tainly not Katie—she should think he would realize 
by this time how carefully she had trained the 
maids not to touch it. But the dust was there in 
windrows. And everything had been put back 
exactly where it was before, and if it was not, she 
had done nothing but put things in more even piles. 

The professor sighed. Reply to the argument 
was useless—chiefly because when one pinned her 
down, she was never there. The branch of dia- 
lecties dealing with the reasoning processes of 
woman is yet an uncharted country. The professor 
went sadly back to his immaculate and alien desk. 
If, notwithstanding the fact that he was devoted to 
his wife, he was guilty of breathing a prayer to 
fate, there may be those who will extenuate him. 

As it chanced, fate was kind. Only the next 
day Mrs. Benson, who had departed to assist at a 
tea, sent back a frantic message: 

“Send me at once the old-rose belt in a box in 
the front of my upper drawer—a wide girdle with 
a gold buckle. Not the pink or the red—old rose! 
If you aren’t sure, send all the belts you find. If 
it isn’t in the front, it’s on the left-hand side. 
Hurry!” 

The professor, summoned from the study by this 
emergency call, plunged into the upper drawer. 
It was full of boxes, and the professor’s ideas of 
receptacles for belts were of the vaguest. How- 
ever, he set diligently to work and extracted a 
number of belts, which he sent off by the messen- 
ger. Then he turned his attention to the drawer 
where his search had created chaos. Carefully he 
put things back. His face wore the look of a man 
performing an interesting experiment. 

At six o’clock the professor heard his wife re- 
turning. He lifted his head and waited. There 
was a period of silence, then a call: 

“Horace, where did you put my box of laces? 
You’ve turned everything around. I can’t find 
anything.” 

The professor, in the shelter of the study walls, 
smiled. 
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A FAT HEROINE. 


H, poor Miss Melissa! Again! I should think 
she’d have learned by this time she simply 
can’t reduce herself. Every time she’s tried, she 
either gets sick or finds she’s growing fatter than 
ever. It’s too funny—but being funny is just why 
people fight so hard against being fat, I suppose. 
One couldn’t take oneself seriously. It would be 
ridiculous to be pensive or passionate or poetic 
or heroic, or anything but merely jolly. Fancy a 
massive Juliet, or a rotund Sappho, or a corpulent 
Cleopatra, or an obese Joan of Arc! There simply 
couldn’t be a fat heroine.” 

“Oh, yes, Peggy, there could,” dissented Uncle 
Robert, the rover of the family, “because I knew 
one. On my second voyage, the time we struck an 
uncharted reef in the Pacific, we had one on 
board. She was a simple soul in a perfectly ele- 
phantine body; the widow of a country store- 
keeper, taking a sea voyage for her health after 
winding up her husband’s business. 

“Nobody could dislike her,—she was too good- 
natured,—but I’m afraid she was something of a 
laughing-stock, especially as she had little ways 
that enhanced the comic effect of her figure. 

“When she slipped low in her deck chair and 
napped, with her mouth wide open, or woke her- 
self suddenly with an amazed apoplectic snort, or 
waddled cabinwards with ponderous tacks and 
lurches at the first note of the dinner-gong—well, 
we weren’t all as careful as we should have been 
that smiles didn’t pass openly into titters. 

“Then came the crash. The boats couldn’t take 
us all, and we couldn’t tell when the vessel might 
go to pieces under our feet. There was no panic, 
but it was an endless, nerve-racking hour while 
we were getting off the boats with the women and 
children. The fat widow had stood quietly aside ; 
but when it came to the last boat they wanted her 
to get in first of all—with her weight it would be 
easier so. She said tranquilly she wasn’t going. 

“*T take as much room as two,’ said she, ‘and 
it wouldn’t be fair. Squeeze in a couple o’ slim 
fathers instead. I’m going to stay here.’ 

“They urged her, but there was no time for argu- 
ment, and she smiled, sat down solidly, and stayed 
—the only woman left behind on a sinking ship 
with twenty despairing men. 

“All that dreadful night she was cool and brave, 
and the next day, not fifteen minutes before our 
steamer foundered, a tramp picked us up and took 
us to the nearest port, where we found the boats 
had already arrived. <A bigger steamship was 
sent for that took us all off together—all together 
on shipboard once more. 

“Now if you want to know who was the belle 
and the pet and the mascot and the queen and 
the heroine of that trip—cheered when she came 





aboard, and waited on by inches by every man | “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
and fussed over by every woman, and with the | tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


youngsters about her like flies round a honey-pot 
—it was a roly-poly, comical country widow, so | 
fat she could searcely toddle alone. 
her seriously, too—every blessed inch of her!” 

“T should think you would, indeed,” cried Peggy, | 
impulsively, “‘the splendid old dear!” 
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LEAP-YEAR JOKES. 

ROM the outset, says the author of a delightful 

book entitled ““The Old Farmer and his Alma- 
nack,” Mr. Thomas kept his almanac free from 
astrology, but now and then he used the formulas 
of the star-gazing prophets to humorous purpose. 
“Now is an excellent time,” runs a note from the 
ealendar for October, 1803, ‘for old bachelors to 
visit old maids, as the sun is in Libra, which prom- 
ises a balance of affection to the wedded pair.” 


In February, 1804, a leap-year, the Old Farmer 
wrote: “Itis roped that old maids and bachelors 
will enjoy much satisfaction this year.” 

In 1808 the same hope is expressed, with a good 
deal more confidence : 

“It is expected that the hearts of bachelors and 
old maids will beat in unison this year.” 

In 1812, again a leap-year, we have another jest 
about those who have postponed marriage beyond 
their first youth: 

“There will be this year many conjunctions and 
fewer oppositions than usual between bachelors 
and old maids. 

In 1832, under “Predictions,” in large type, is 
this slightly satirical note by “‘Thomas’s successor 
as the editor of the almanac: 

“He who marries this year will run a great risk 
—that is, if he does it in a hurry—of finding the 
— of rd to be one of darkness.” 

ap-Year,” in 1836, is this specimen: 


Tradition this year does report 
That maidens are allowed to court. 


In 1840 came this passage: 


Much this year will be done 
That many will wish undone. 


Thus, with here a rng yy couplet, and there 
a jocose line in prose, the Old Farmer continued 
his salutary suggestions. 


HARD “GRINDING.” 


HE following picture of a school in China, 

whose pupils, aged anywhere from eight to 
forty, were many of them wives of high officials, 
is given by A. S. Roe in “China as I saw it.” 


Eager to display her knowledge of Western 
customs, the mg te a Chinese lady of rank, 
aa ——e ucated, dressed herself a Vanglaise 

bw) Ble, sack-like “tunic, belted in at the waist 
; : sh lack sailor hat lined with flannelet an 
trisemeed with real flowers that had withered away, 
and lastly, brown boots on her poor little mis- 
sha n feet. 
hat do you teach them?” asked my friend. 

“Oh,” whispered the little lady, confidentially, 
“they don’t really learn anything, g, you. know, but 
they ike to come, and their usbands like them to 
e 


What do they oo then?” 

“They just talk, and play, and smoke their 
water-pipes, and if there is any matter of dispute, 
their husbands sit in committee and decide the 
question.” 

“But what a pity,” said my friend. “Could you 
not urge them to make a better use of their time?” 
“Well, there was one,” said the little lady, sadly 
“who could have learned if she had wished to. she 
had plenty of ability, but when I pressed her to 


study, she complained to her husband eat she 
was ~ ill-treated, and that was an end of it.’ 
There is certainly a pathetic side to this new | 


And we took STAMPS 





craze in China for os and Western knowl- | 


edge in any mege and form. 
advertised that he could “teach the English lan- | 
owefis. up to the letter G” probably did not lack for | 
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MAKING A MAJOR. 


OHN Esten Cooke, who went into the War of 
the Rebellion as an enlisted man in a Richmond 
battery, was soon afterward appointed an officer 
on the staff of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. On Stuart’s 
staff, Mr. George Cary Eggleston says, in “Recol- 
lections of a Varied Life,” he distinguished himself 
by a certain laughing nonchalance under fire, and 
by his eager readiness to undertake Stuart’s most 
perilous missions. 


It was in recognition of some specially daring 
service of that kind that Stuart gave him his pro- 
motion. The delightful way in which the great 
boyish Southerner did it is best told in Mr. Eggles- 
ton’s own words. 

“You’re about my size, Cooke,” Stuart said, 
“but you’re not so broad i in os chest.” 

“Yes, I am,” answered C 

“Let's see if = 
coat as if for a oxing-mat: ch, “T 


ry that on.’ 


Even the man who | 


| [—— SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 





u are,” said Stuart, taking off his | 


| 


Cooke donned the ey with its three stars on | 


the collar and found it a fi 

“Cut off two of the oom ” Stuart commanded, 
“and wear the coat to Richmond. Tell the people 
in the War Department to make you a major and | 
send you, back tomeinahurry. I'll need you to- 
morrow 


® © 


A MATERIAL DISADVANTAGE. 


OT all Americans, fortunately, are like the 
gentleman mentioned in Harper’s Magazine 
who was visiting Holyrood last spring. The cus- 
todian was showing a party several of the famous 
old rooms of the castle. 
Darnley’s dressing-room especially charmed the 


group—the rare mellow panels, marvelously rich 
po pe ntricate carving, and the exquisite windows 


uaint desi 
e American, evidently a middle-aged man of 
ae, poked his nose into the room and out 
ain 
“Whose did you say? Darnley’s? Dressing- 
room? Humph! Very poor light for shaving.” 
* @¢@ 


A NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 


T is always just as well to be on the safe side, as 
the following story from Tit-Bits clearly shows. 


Some years ago there was a trial for murder in | 


the evidence was so weak that 
the judge sto the case and directed the jury 
to resume a verdict of “Not guilty.” 

A well-known lawyer, however, who wished to 
do something for the fee he had received for the 
=. claimed the privilege of addressing the 
cou 

“We'll hogy Pe with pleasure, Mr. ——,” said 
the j ho a accident, we'll first 
acquit Se 4 


Ireland in whic 


| 
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Order all of your periodicals through Bennett. 
New Catalogue, containing 3000 CLUB OFFERS, 
Free. Send Bennett your name and address today. 
Bennett's Magazine Agency, 189 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


is the systematic saving of money. You and 
members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dime in 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


every day. You'll be surprised to see how 
fast the money accumulates. Deposit of 
each coin registered automatically. Capac- 
ity, $30. Bank opens when $5 or multiple 
thereof has been deposited. Cannot be opened 
otherwise. Made of solid steel, oxidized cup- 
_ finish. Size 2}4x3}4 inches. Price, 81 0v, 
prepaid in U. S. oney back if not satisfactory. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B26 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


MORE THAN EVER 


INCREASED CAPACITY FOR MENTAL LABOR 
SINCE LEAVING OFF COFFEE. 

Many former coffee drinkers who have mental 
work to perform, day after day, have found a 
better capacity and greater endurance by using 
Postum instead of ordinary coffee. An Illinois 
woman writes. 

“I had drank coffee for about twenty years, 
and finally had what the doctor called ‘coffee 
heart.’ I was nervous and extremely despondent ; 
had little mental or physical strength left, had 
kidney trouble and constipation. 

“The first noticeable benefit derived from the 
change from coffee to Postum was the natural 
action of the kidneys and bowels. In two weeks 
my heart action was greatly improved and my 
nerves steady. 



























There’s a big surprise in store for you 
if you never ate the genuine 


Kelloggs 
Toasted Corn Flakes 


Just the best, the tastiest breakfast food 
you ever ate. But see that you get the 


right kind. Ask for Kellogg's and 


woawe eK Nelle 


“Then I became less despondent, and the desire sage with the flavor. 
to.be active again showed proof of renewed phys- Made of the best white corn. 
ical and mental strength. ai =" 


“T am steadily gaining in physical strength and (4 RTS HO 














had to give it up on account of coffee, but since 


brain power. I formerly did mental work and 
using Postum I am doing hard mental labor with SHADE 


less fatigue than ever before.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” oO LLE RS 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” Wood of tin rollers. proved” 





~ —— no tacks. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











Waltham!” 





sie 
arn 


How the gift is enhanced by this discovery. 
WALTHAM was the watch name he knew best 
in his boyhood—the watch his father and 
grandfather before him wore,—a watch “hoary 
with reputation.” This inbred confidence in 


WALTHAM | 


is strengthened in every generation by the 
constant application of modern watch-making 
methods to old-fashioned standards of integrity. 


Waltham is the oldest and youngest watch on the market. The 

highest inventive genius is always at its command, designing 

new models and keeping WALTHAMS constantly in the lead. 
** It’s time you owned a Waltham.’ 


For a high-grade up-to-date watch—made as thin as it is safe to make a reliable 
timepiece ; ask any JEWELER to show you a Waltham Colonial. Prices $50 to $175. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - WALTHAM, MASS. 
SS NER 
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Christopher Robert Stapleton. 


HE morning is my merry time, 
When all the world leaps into chime, 
And Labor laughs with Duty ; 
If Sorrow glowers, I smile her down; 
{ sing the wrinkles from her frown, 
And gild her into beauty. 







The morning may at times hold back 
The halting sun, and dawn look black, 
But that’s because I’m laggard; 
Yet when I play a man’s high part, 
I keep all seasons in my heart, 
And morning ne’er looks haggard. 


The hunt for wealth, the greed of power— 
I give them but one passing hour; 

They scarce are worth a bubble. 
But in the riches of the mind, 
I daily richer treasures find, 

And hoard them with sweet trouble. 


The mystic pile grows daily higher, 
Touched, tip and slope, with skyward fire, 
And owes no mite to plunder; 
Till out above Time’s cloud it stands, 
My monument of spirit hands, 
My morning’s shining wonder. 


* ¢ 
UNDERSTANDING. 
ane Gomer 


heavy with unfallen 

\] rain, and there was a 

menace in the bite of 

the wind. Nature seemed to hold no solace 
for that which had been withdrawn. 

A mother faced the duty of closing a home 
from which a manly and promising youth had 
gone forever. She stood benumbed above a 
heap of precious belongings; she was trying to 
pack them for orderly distribution. 

The woman’s only companion was the wife 
of the gardener. She had walked five miles to 
earn the dollar and a half she was to receive. 
She had come in breathless and spent from 
battling with the wind, but she went about her 
duties, and even sang softly as she worked. 

For a long time the mother seemed hardly 
conscious of the woman’s presence, but at last, 
in an outburst of emotion, she said, “Oh, if 
you understood this terrible world as I do you 
could never sing that way! But no one under- 
stands such a grief as mine!’’ 

‘*‘No,’’ said the woman, gently, ‘‘no one but 
God can tell what is in the heart,’’ and she 
worked on quietly and let sorrow have its 
expression until the mother’s nerves relaxed. 
Then after a little she spoke almost as if she 
were talking to herself: 

**No one can understand just how much a 
human heart is bearing. Grief is sometimes for 
the living and sometimes for the dead. Your son 
has left almost as much happiness with you as 
he has grief. You can’t see it now, but by 
and by little memories will come—and then you 
will know. 

‘‘Didn’t you ever see the little vines that 
grow over a grave? They keep spreading out 
until you can’t seem to see the mound. Now 
these little tender memories will come and 
spread all out over the grief, and then you’ll 
see more sweetness than grief. 

‘*With me it’s different. You said I couldn’t 
understand, and I can’t. That is because there 
will never be any happy memories for me. It 
will all be just a bare place, but I’m thankful 
that God can send a little shadow over it some- 
times, so I can’t always see the spot, and that 
is the time I know that there is sunshine some- 
where. 

**You see, when my baby was born—some- 
thing was wrong, and he never laughed up 
into my face the way other babies do. All his 
baby time was sullen. and so troublesome! 
Then we used to hope for the time when he 
would be older and we could show him the 
way. But when that time came there was 
more trouble than ever. All through his 
school-days we had nothing but anxiety and 
worry and struggle. We were always excusing 
him and asking pardon for him and some one 
was always coming to tell us something he had 
done, until we come to know he wasn’t right. 

“After that we had to stand between him 
and punishments he didn’t deserve. After a 
long while we begun to see the light go out 
within him, and then—how I used to torture 
tie nights with prayers that he would go safe 
to God before he could do any terrible deed! 
In those days it seemed to me to be the only 
way out of harm. 

‘““My prayers were never heard,—anyway, 
they were never answered,—and he grew big- 
ger and stronger—oh, how I dreaded to see 
that strength! One awful day—a black day— 
he did the deed !’’ 

For a time there was silence in the room. 
The mother had dried her eyes, but the eyes of 





the speaker were wide and lustrous and seemed 
incapable of tears. 

In a little while she went on: “The state 
took care of him after that. For years I had 
to see my boy with bars between us, and I 
saw him grow into a bearded man whom I did 
not know, and who never knew me. ‘The real 
light all just went out and left that other thing 
that men watched. That was how my baby 
grew up.’’ 

The mother had stopped the packing of gar- 


| ments, and she came to the woman and laid 


her hand on the broad shoulders. -‘‘Oh,’’ she 
said, ‘‘forget what I have said—you poor soul!’’ 

‘*Well, you see how it is,’’ the woman said, 
with just the same sweetness in her voice, ‘‘I 


j can’t understand grief like yours—I haven’t 





| 


any experience to understand it with. Death 
to me is a sweet, comforting mother, that takes 
back its own and remakes it—I believe.’’ 
When the mother went back to her work 
there was peace in her heart, and the other 
woman was again singing softly as she worked. 


* 


A FEAT OF ENDURANCE. 
HE life of a sheep-herder is the life of the 
sheep, writes Mr. G. W. Ogden in Lvery- 
body’s Magazine. It is full of hardships and 


dangers. His home is a sheep-wagon, and he 


| seldom sees a human being. Crouched in his 
| wagon on a winter’s night, with the incessant 








whoop of the wind in his ears, he knows that, miles 
away, another solitary figure is anchored, like him- 
self, upon the plain. Beyond him again another, 
and another, then leagues of emptiness. An 
adventure of one herder, Arthur Chenoweth, is 
related, which is one of the most remarkable feats 
of endurance remembered in a land of hardy deeds. 


Chenoweth was Eonning » flock of sheep north of 
the North Platte River. He had taken off his shoes 
one night and was sitting on the bunk, coat off, 
preparing to go to bed. The wind began drum- 
ming a new note on his wagon-cover. With the 
intention of seeing whether the sheep were restin 
quietly, the herder slipped on his shoes and wen 
out, hatless and coatless, to the hillside, where he 
had bedded them for the night. The sheep, as if 
conscious of danger, were moving off slowly before 
the wind. Shouting and running among them, he 
tried to turn them back, and get them under the 
lee shelter ofa hill. But an avalanche has as much 
reason as a flock of sheep on stampede. Chenoweth 
drifted with them, belaboring them with fists and 
feet, drifted away from the bedding-ground out 
upon the range. 

There the storm got him. It came, as those ter- 
rifie pelting blizzards come, with a whistling of 
sage-brush and a roar, as suddenly as if the wind 
sprang from the flat earth. Sense of distance was 
confused, sense of direction lost in the shrouding 
curtain of driving snow. 

The wind blew toward the river. Beyond the 
river, miles away, was Casper. When morning 
came, if the storm ceased so he could see, he might 
make the town. He worked free of the huddling, 
slow-moving sheep, and ran desperately before 
the wind. ours passed. Casper Mountain stood 
sharp and dark on the horizon south of him, and 
in a direct line between the mountain and the river 
the town of Casper lay. Shaping his course by the 
——s he pushed on, and reached the river at 

ast. 

In the few hours which had passed since the 
storm broke, the shallow river, gorged with snow 
and ice, had blocked and frozen. He passed it 
safely, and at three o’clock in the morning stag- 
gered into a saloon at Casper. Hands, face, arms 
and feet were frozen, but they heaped snow upon 
him and thawed him out gradually, thus saving all 
but the tips of his ears. His flock perished in the 
storm, in spite of their thick coats, but he went 
through with no coat at all. 
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INCURABLE. 


EW are the steamer passengers who fail to 
F visit the wireless office aboard ship to watch 

the operation of the instruments and to ques- 
tion the operator. Needless to say, the technical 
understanding of the well-meaning visitors is a 
variable quantity. The operator must listen to 
wondering exclamations, original suggestions for 
the improvement of the service, discourses on the 
relations between wireless telegraphy and spirit- 
ualism, and other doubtful topics with uniform 
courtesy. At times, however, the strain is too 
great. It was a lady passenger with an eye for 
details who came to the wireless room and looked 
wonderingly in. 


“Oh, here’s the wireless! May I come in? Isn’t 
it wonderful to think of sending those — those 
waves—you call them waves, don’t you? How 
fascinating to work at this! Are those jars filled 
with water?” 

“Those are condenser -jars, 
empty.” 

“Really? I don’t believe I could ever under- 
stand it. That coil of wire looks like a bird-cage.” 

“That is the inductance helix.” 

“What are those things over your ears?” 

“The receiving telephones.” 

“Then you have telephone connection, too. 
One can hardly keep up with the times these days. 
What does that coil do?” 

“That is the receiving-tuner and interference- 
preventer.” 

“Wonderful! Doesit keep out allinterference?” 

“Not all,” replied the operator, wearily. ‘Some 
kinds of interference can’t be tuned out; we just 
have to stand it.” 


madam, quite 


CATS THAT CANNOT HEAR. 


CAT’S sense of hearing is admittedly quick, 
but it is the opinion of a contributor to the 
Scotsman that the color of the cat is closely 

associated with the acuteness of this sense. For 
example, many white cats are absolutely deaf. 
The writer of the article in the Scotsman has 
several times imported Persian, or long-haired 
cats, from abroad, but not one white one in the 
number has been able to hear the slightest sound. 
Of course, I have possessed white cats that 
could hear, but they have been the exception, and 
that applies as much to the short-haired pet of the 
fireside as to the aristocratic long hair of the 
shows. Moreover, I have observed that the white 
cats dullest of hearing are those with blue eyes. 
The cats with orange eyes which I have had 
could hear quite well, those having odd eyes—that 
is, one orange and one blue—could hear a little, 
but not well, and those having blue eyes were 
me deaf, although all have come from the same 


itter. 
All kittens have blue eyes till they are about six 


weeks old, when the eyes change to their adult or 
permanent color. But to show how widely the 
Ss blue eye differs to begin with from 
he other eyes, I may say that immediately the 
cats that are to have permanently 
will shine — red in the 

itten blue nor 


— of whi 
blue eyes open the 
dark, and neither the ephemeral k 
any other color eye does this. 

One peculiarity of deaf cats is that they seem to 
have an exaggerated sense of feeling in their feet 
pads. It is very difficult for a heavy walking 
animal such as man is to approach a deaf cat from 
behind without giving it warning, and this I attrib- 
ute to the extreme sensitiveness of the cat’s feet, 
recording the slightest tremor of the ground, and 
so to a certain extent taking the place of hearing. 

It is a belief held by some country people that 
white cats do not make r hunters, good mouse- 
or rat-catchers, even if they do hear, I am in- 
clined to think that there is a foundation for this 
idea, and I would go further and say that dark- 
colored cats make the best mouse- and rat-catchers 
because they hear best. 








oS 
meWilliam Hurd Hi 
} E finds firm anchorage upon the bare, 
| Bleak granite; then across the gorge he flings 
Thread after thread, and builds with master-care 


A giant handiwork of steel, and swings 
Whole ship-loads out in perilous mid-air. 
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He sees the twinkling river far below, 
Gray crags, and plains where steepled hamlets 
lie ; 
Watches the shifting cirrus, and the slow 
March of the sun across the hollow sky— 
That viewless bridge was builded long ago. 


His hammer rings in triumph from the tall 
Steel towers, whence the curving cables sweep. 
What work was theirs whom we immortal call? 
To span some world-dividing gulf—some deep 
Chasm of doubt. They were bridge-builders all. 


* ¢ 


UNFORTUNATE CITY FOLK. 


ROM time immemorial the city dweller has 
been wont to adopt a supercilious tone toward 
his country cousin, as being a person who, 

through no fault of his own, is in comparatively 
unfortunate circumstances. An occasional expe- 
rience of the opposite point of view must come 
with some of the beneficial and tonic effects of a 
galvanic shock. A writer in the New York Sun 
has a story to tell of a professor from a university 
in the metropolis and a bluff Nova Scotia fisher- 
man. 

In Nova Scotia on that narrow strip of beach 
that divides the Bay of Fundy from St. Mary’s 
Bay stands a fisherman’s cottage. The professor 
and his wife were walking the adjacent beach 
when they heard a voice behind them say, “How 
dee do, folks?” ’ 

A little old woman in a calico dress was standing 
in the doorway. ‘How dee do?” said she, with a 
friendly smile. ‘‘Drop by and chata while? Pa,” 
she continued some one within doors, “Pa, 
here’s folks.” 

“Pa,” a gaunt old fisherman, appeared above her 
shoulder. “Drop by and chat a while,” said he, 
and the professor and his wife “drop ve 

The kitchen, which would have been small in a 
Harlem flat, was filled with a deal table, a stove 
and two chairs. ‘‘Dinner’s nigh ready,” said the 
old woman, stepping to the door and shading her 
eyes as she looked seaward. 

Pa laid the kitchen table with platters of fresh 
lobster meat and a huckleberry pie. The odor of 
coffee filled the air. “Set ye down,” said the old 
man, Degen with hospitality; ‘‘set ye down and 
feed. Who'll have his lobster fried in butter?” 
While ‘‘ma” and the guests sat down he fried lob- 
ster and poured coffee. 

At the close of the meal the professor said: 

“Captain, you and your wife must come up to 
the hotel to-morrow and have dinner with us. 
Now don’t say you can’t! Weare going back to 
the city the next day, so to-morrow is the only 
chance to have you.” 

A look of alarm and pain showed in the faces of 
the fisherman and his wife. ‘‘Laws,” said pa, “the 
hotel!” “Laws!” said ma. “City folks!’ 

“Why, yes,” said the professor’s wife. ‘“We’re 
from New York. Does that matter?” 

“Never you mind, ma,” said pa, consoling her. 
“Ain't I alwus told ye there’s k folks every- 
where? Ain’t 1 alwus told ye that? And takin’ 
it all an’ all, it ain’t likely any one’ll ever know.” 


* ¢ 


HALF A CURE. 
M: D. C. Prescott, an old railroad man, has 


“Early Day Railroading from Chicago” in 
a recent unpretentious little book. At first most 
of the track was unfenced, and the engineers were 
in daily terror of running over animals, despite an 
obliging willingness to slow down and shoo them 
off the rails when it was possible. Many an engine 
was derailed, and some worse accidents, involving 
loss of life, occurred through running into cattle, 
after which it became customary to put on full 
speed when an intrusive victim could not be 
avoided. 


Once, when this was done in a deep and narrow 
cutting, where a heavy ox stupidly awaited his 
fate, Mr. Prescott records that “the critter planted 
one foot through the headlight, smashed the pilot, 
and landed high and dry on top of the bank of that 
cut,”’ while the train rushed through in safety. 

Often the farmers were slow in comprehending 
the danger to their stock, or they preferred to let 
them take their chances, and claim damages, fre- 
quently excessive, when any were kill Only 
in New England, however, is there any case re- 
corded where a farmer actually invoked the assist- 
ance of a locomotive to reform the habits of a 
living animal. Daniel Whidden, an easy-going, 
rather slow-witted man, was the possessor of a 
balky mare. Generally when she balked he simp! 
sat back and waited patiently, napping or rumi- 
nating, until she was ready to go on again. He 
did so until it was Comgeremty near train-time, the 
day she balked on the crossing and refused to 
budge; but when the whistle sounded, just round 
the bend, he scrambled hastily down, and safely 
off the rails himself, jerked wildly but vainly at 
the reins. The engine rounded the curve, slowed 
down, and the brakes were applied, but not quite 
in time. The mare slued somewhat, and 
was almost soneng Seween the rails, ears back 
and teeth bared. hen the crawling engine, 
coming up behind her unseen, shoved carriage 
and horse irresistibly from the rear, she cleared 
the track at a bound and galloped home at the 
speed of a race-horse. 

A day or so later Daniel drove to town, and at 





the station saw the same engine, stationary, with 





related some interesting experiences of | 


the engineer lounging near by. He hailed him 


eagerly : 

*FSa. , that ’ere cantankerous mare o’ mine ain’t 
balked but once since ye bunted her tother day 
an’ then she was kind 0’ nervous, an’ half-hearted 
*bout it. If ye did it again, she’d_be cured once 
an’ for all, sure as eggs is eggs. Don’t ye s’pose, 
now, if I backed her onto the track convenient, 
ye could hit her another bunt, purpose? ’Twouldn’t 
make much trouble jest to get a-going easy an’ 
bunt her along gentle, an’ I’d be real obliged to 
ye.” 


The engineer, however, refused to undertake the 
“bunting” cure, and the mare remained more than 
nw “cantankerous” to the end of her 
days. 

¢ «¢ 


HOW TO PRESERVE A BROOM. 


OT a household magazine, nor yet an old- 
N fashioned woman, but the New York Sun 

sets forth, as below, how to spoil a broom 
and how to use it properly and to the best advan- 
tage. “It makes me sad,” said a broom-maker to 
the Sun representative, ‘to see the way people use 
brooms. 


**You’ve seen people sweeping ahead of them, 
= stuff with a broom?” he continued, ques- 
ioningly. ‘‘Why, the best broom that ever was 
made, of the best and most perfectly seasoned 
broom-corn stock that ever was put into a broom, 
wouldn’t stand such treatment as that. 

“With such handling, splints will break off. The 
splints remaining, jagged and uneven, bear un- 
evenly on the surface. You never can sweep 
clean with it after that. 

“Then you know the majority of sweepers al- 
ways sweep with the same side of the broom to 
the front, and in this way they soon get the broom 
lopsided, so they can’t use it any other way. 

“There couldn’t be a worse way. Used in this 
| manner, the splints get bent all one way, and then 
| they meet together at their ends. They don’t bite. 

They don’t take hold of the dust as they are meant 

to do, they don’t sweep clean, and when a broom 

has come to this condition the sweeper is less 
| careful of it, for it is not so good a broom. Such a 

broom the sweeper feels she may push ahead of 

her; and when she does this with it the broom is 
| finally and irretrievably ruined. 

“The correct way to use a broom is with the 
handle, in its initial position, held vertically, so 
that all the splints in the face of the broom Will 
take hold at the same time and evenly. In sweep- 
| ing, the broom should be swung back and forth 
from a point back of the sweeper to a point at an 
equal distance in front. And then every day the 
sweeper should turn the broom around, so as to 
sweep with a different side daily. Used in this 
manner, the broom wears down evenly. 

“I have seen—a delight to the professional eye 
and a comfort to everybody who likes to see an 
implement used to the best advantage, thought- 
fully and ee ee have seen brooms that 
had been so used that had worn down almost to 
the binding threads but that still bit beautifully. 

“TI am perfectly well aware,” the broom-maker 
concluded, feelingly, ‘‘that brooms carelessly used, 
as commonly they are, wear out faster, with a 
re Bey! benefit to broom- manufacturers ; 


but still I do really hate to see anybody misuse a 
broom.” 
® © 
THE TEST. 


posed to be associated with the search for 

precious metal, his attention is by no means 
confined to that. A writer in the Los Angeles 
Times tells of a group of valuable claims in the 
Silver Mountain mining district which includes 
the whole of Black Mountain, of enormous masses 
of limestone thrown up by some geological freak 
in the midst of hills of shale. It was long consid- 
ered worthless until an up-to-date prospector 
recognized it as “cement rock,” the principal in- 
gredient from which Portland cement is made. 


Another pamole is furnished by the discovery 
of borax in Death Valley, one of the most valuable 
strikes ever made in California. The discoverer, 
Aaron Winters, was at that time a in a lonel 
little shack on the Amargosa flats at the south en 
ofthe valley. Thither, attracted by the light, came 
one night a vagrant prospector from Nevada. He 
had with him a sample of borax brought from a 
small deposit across the border. This Winters 
instantly recognized as being the same curious 
stuff. which he had seen lying in great beds in 
Death Valley, but of which he had never known 
the name. 

Fenny | questioned, the wanderer explained to 
Winters the simple but little-known test for borax. 
No sooner was their visitor safely gone than 
Winters and his wife, carrying food and water, a 

ick, a saucer and a bottle of alcohol, set out on 
oot northward into the valley. At nightfall the 
next day they arrived at the first of the strange 
beds. Without even waiting to moisten his parched 
throat, Winters fell upon it with pick and bare 
hands till a little of the surface crust was removed. 
He scraped up a handful of the loose stuff, piled it 
in the saucer, moistened it with alcohol, and struck 
amateh. An instant later he hurled his hat in one 
direction, his pick in another, and seizing his wife, 
waltzed that astonished lady round the strange, 
flickering flame, whooping: 

“She burns green, Rosie! She burns green!” 

Winters realized a fortune from his discovery. 
Even to-day the man of the valley, lighting upon 
something new, heralds his find with the classic 
yell, “She burns green!” 


Ce Py the prospector is generally sup- 
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ALL THAT WAS LEFT. 


T was a thrifty youth who figures in this incident 

| narrated in Answers, although it is doubtful 

whether his conduct resulted in any great saving 
on the cycle-maker’s bill. 


The shades of night had fallen. All was quiet. 
The whole street slept, when suddenly upon the 
knocker of the bicycle-renter’s door there came a 
virulent attack. Bill Spokes turned over sleepily. 

“Wot’s wrong?” he bawled out. 

“You let out a machine to Bobbie Adams this 
afternoon?” piped a childish treble. 

“Well,” growled Spokes, “I’m not going to take 
it back this time o’ night! ’E’ll have to keep it 
till mornin’, an’ pay by the hour!” 

“TI know that!” came the voice again. “But 
Bobbie’s ’ad a bit of a spill through runnin’ into 
a motor-car, an’ ’e don’t want to pay for the ’ire of 
more’n ’e can ‘el 5 so I’ve brought back all we’ve 
found of the machine so far.” 

In his pajamas, and a tearing rage, Spokes 
rushed down-stairs. 

““Where’s the parts?” he stormed. 

«rmret”’ responded the late caller, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘It’s the oil-can!” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Writing. 

2. Tenon, tendon; win, wind; raft, draft; ell, 
dell; fin, find; raw, draw; aunt, daunt; see, seed ; 
hie, hide; avert, advert; war, ward; art, dart; 
fee, feed; rover, drover; ally, dally ; wen, wend. 

3. North, thorn; read, dear; last, slat; brag, 
grab. 


4. 1. Inn, sea, cure—insecure. 11. Trans, fig, 





you, ray, shun—transfiguration. 
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folded for the travelling-bag or lie open 

upon the dressing-table. Cut two strips of 
heavy white flannel twelve inches long by six 
inches wide. Between these place a thin layer 
of cotton. Cover one side with fancy silk and 
bind the edges with narrow ribbon. Sew ona 
strip of ribbon at one end to tie the case when 
folded. Fill with pins of all sizes. 

A travelling-case made of linen twenty inches 
long by ten inches wide, and having pockets 
for brush and comb, soap, tooth-brush and 
powder, is a useful thing, and if made with 
strings that can be tied round the waist, all 
one’s belongings are easily at hand. In a 
crowded railway dressing-room, where there is 
little room to lay things down, this apron- 
shaped case is very convenient. 


\ USEFUL gift is a pinholder that may be 





To make a baby’s first doll, that will amuse 
with its tinkling bells and cannot possibly hurt 
the child, double a skein of coarsest white 
knitting-cotton so it will be about six inches 
in length, tie a cord round the middle of the 
skein very tightly for the top of the head, and 
tie white baby ribbon two inches below to make 
aneck. Three inches below 
tie a ribbon for the waist, 
the neck being nearly as 
thick as the waist. Loosen 
a quarter of the cotton each 
side, cut it a very little longer 
than the waist, tie it for 
wrists and frills. Braid two 
dozen strands of cotton six 
inches long, tie them an inch 
from the ends, and sew the 
middle directly on the top of 
the head, for hair. Have 
a dozen of the rubber bells 
sold for baby rattles; sew 
four round the waist, one 
to the end of each braid, one 
to each wrist, and one, two 
or three, as you please, 
under the cut ends which 
form the frill of the skirt. 
Make stitches for eyes and 
mouth. Finish with a long 
ribbon, to tie the doll to the 
top of a baby carriage, where 
it will dangle and tinkle. 
When the baby is indoors, 
tie the ribbon round its arm, so the doll 
will keep in reach when flung away. When 
soiled, the bells are ripped off, and the whole 





thing may be washed, scalded and sterilized, 
this being an important point with young 
children’s toys, which are often thrown on 
the floor and in the dust. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MAKE THEM 

















makes the flap for the pocket. 


braid to tie the pocket to the chair. 
the pen or pencil. 


the box is written, ‘‘A cure for seasickness.’’ 
on the little pieces of white paper. 





To make a darning-cotton bag of convenient 
size, cut two pieces of cardboard five inches 
long by three inches wide. Round the corners 
and cover with white flannel on one side and 
with the fancy silk on the other. Shir a piece 
of silk seven inches deep round one of the ob- 
long pieces to form a bag. Place the two flan- 
nel sides of the foundation pieces together, 
thus making a case for needles on the 








bottom. Sew at one end and pin at the other. 


ribbon. 


ing a roll. 
a ribbon for a handle. 






To make a party bag 
for slippers and fan, sew 
together two strips of 
five-inch ribbon twenty- 
two inches long. Turn 
down the top about two 
and one-half inches and 
make a run for draw- 
strings. On the outside 
a pocket may be made 
ten inches long and the 
width of the ribbon. 
Gather slightly and sew 
to the bottom seam of the 
bag. Finish the top with 
a little gathered frill of 
one-inch ribbon. Use 
two yards of narrow 
ribbon for the string. 
On the opposite side 
may be stitched another 
pocket, if desired, to hold 
a@ scarf or extra hand- 
kerchiefs. The bag may 
be lined with a pretty 





shade of cotton surah. 








To make a roll for crochet work, cut a fancy cretonne 
strip twelve inches long and nine inches wide; line with 
silk. Make lap pointed and bind entire edge with narrow 


Cut circles of the cretonne two inches in diameter. 
Bind these and sew the long strip round them, this form- 
Fasten with a small button and loop. Sew on 
This bag will hold a small bit of 
lace, and must be made longer than the crochet-hook. 
the bag is made larger, the dimensions must be made in 
proportion, and there must be a firm piece of crinoline 
or canvas placed between the cretonne and the silk to 
keep the roll in shape should packing become necessary. 
































For a friend who is going abroad a pocket for the steamer chair will prove acceptable. 
Take a piece of denim thirty inches long and twenty wide; bind one end with braid. Round 
the other two ends and turn the straight end up eleven inches and bind the edge all round 
with braid. Turn down the end with the rounded corners five and one-half inches. This 
At the top make a row of stitching to serve as a case for a 
brass rod the width of the bag. Along the top of this case holding the rod sew three strips of 
On the inside of the bag sew a strip of the denim to hold 
The flap and inside pocket may be furnished with button and buttonhole. 

A useful book-cover to use while travelling is also made from denim. 
made nineteen and one-half inches long by eight and one-half wide. 
bound with braid, and then the ends turned in to make pockets three and one-half inches 
deep. A piece of braid sewed on at the top furnishes a book-mark. 

Another gift may be a small box containing white folded slips looking like powders. Across 
The ‘‘powders’”’ prove to be funny stories written 
Still another steamer package may be a ‘‘surprise bag.’’ 
Take any bag of pretty cretonne, or figured silk, if desired, and fill with seven or eight small 
packages having a ribbon attached bearing a card marked for the day it is to be drawn. 


A convenient size is 
The two short ends are 





For a butterfly penwiper make a little body 
of chamois skin filled with cotton. Cut wings 
of chamois and two larger wings of white 
flannel. Work dots and lines in black silk, and 
catch some of them through to hold the wings 
together. Sew fine wire round the inside wings, 
and bend in the shape of a butterfly. Trima 
single spill from an estrich-feather to make 
the antennsz. One may choose a real butter- 
fly to copy the little markings for the wings. 


If 






A cushion in the form 
of a wild rose may be 
made by covering a pad 


French knots. 


and cut in five strips. 


catching them at 


sew on a narrow ribbon 
to hang the cushion. 
Finish by sticking a few 
pins in the center pad. 
Another dainty cushion 
may be shaped like a 
basket. Cover a soft pad 
with silk, sew round this 
a frill of silk covered 
with lace. Wind a strip 
of cardboard or celluloid 


a handle, and attach at 
the sides with bows. 














yard of two-inch ribbon | berries. 
| these have boiled down to three 
Fold this ribbon once and | the rim, fill up with jot water and allow to 
turn back the corners, | simmer an hour. 
the | the wax cool overnight. 
back. Sew these round off the wax, melt, and strain through fine 
the pad like petals, and | muslin. 


| 





| 








A new sachet to tuck among belongings is 
made in the form of long beans. Cut the silk 
oval shape, and fold together over cotton bat- 
ting filled with sachet. Turn in the edges and 
overhand together. Use green, yéllow and 
pink silk for the beans. Join at the ends with 
a full bow of ribbon. 

A ball of twine may be concealed in a doll’s 
figure. Take a piece of strong cotton twice the 
depth of the ball, and gather oneend. Through 
this gathering lead a piece of the twine, allow- 
ing it to run easily. Above the ball place 
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cotton batting, and gather the top round the 
neck of a china doll’s head. Fasten this se- 
curely. Tie a twine round between the ball 
and the batting to form a waist line. Sew a 
ribbon at the back by which to hang the doll. 
The doll may then be dressed in red crape 
paper. The skift is about 
thirty-eight inches round by 
thirteen inches deep. Fold 
over part of this on the 
right side to form an over- 
skirt, and fold a piece across 
the shoulders and gather in 
the back for a waist. Make 
a double cape fifteen inches 
round by five deep and turn 
over the top to shir round the 
neck for a collar. Cut an oval 
piece about nine inches long 
by five wide, to gather into a 
hood, and tie with ribbon. 
To make dainty reins, 
take a long cord such as is 


used for sofa-pillows and 
cover with satin ribbon. 
Fold the ribbon over the 


cord and run the edges 
together. Join the ends and 
strap across a piece of the 
same ribbon folded and 
stitched into a band. This 
forms the piece to cross the breast. On these 
sew silver bells, and finish with rosettes. 
Candles of bayberry wax are easily made, 


about one and one-half | Bayberries may be gathered in the latter part 
inches wide with pink |of September and kept in a dry place until 
silk, decorated with | ready for use. To make wax from these berries, 
Take one | use two quarts of water to every quart of the 


When 
inches below 


Boil steadily for four hours. 


Take from the fire and let 
In the morning take 


This must be repeated until the wax 
Pour into molds. 


Te 


Skirt-hangers are easily made and are always 
needed. Wind the wire of the hanger with 
ribbon and finish with bows. They may also be 


is clear. 








with narrow ribbon for | wound with raffia. The pins may be painted, or 


burned by pyrography. Several of these wound 
in different colors will make an acceptable gift. 
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in Seven Lessons. 125 to 
SHORTHAND, se vrei Ret quinnte 


Correspondence ec viet for Students. Instruction Bool 
(8th edition), 25 cents. Money refunded if book is 
re turned at once. . Unigraph Co., Omaha, | Nebr. 


. Boy Aviators Series 


Six stirring up-to-date titles for 
wide-awake boys. 
Price, 50 cents per volume, 
post-paid. 
Send for Volume | to-day. Free 
catalogue of books for Boys and 
Girls sent anywhere. 


HURST & CO., 395 Broadway, New York 


— 
Dustless Homes. 


To have your home full of dust is 
unsanitary, umnecessary and bad 
housekeeping. Dust will come in, of 
course, but instead of stirring it y 2 with 
the ordinary dust rag or pegmer duster, 

at it up with th 


“B-B” Dustless 


2scs. Combination 


B-B Dust Cloth, 25c. B-B Floor Mop, 50c. 
B-B Bric-a-Brac, 25c. 

These articles are chemically treated, 
strictly sanitary and hygienic, so_ that 
they are themselves in keeping with the 
duties they perform. They pick up 
and retain every particle of dust. 
Cleanse occasionally with soap and water. 
Can be used on any surface however del- 
icate without fear of scratching. 

If you cannot get the “ B-B” Dust- 
less Combination of your dealer,send 
us $1.00, and we will send, charges 
prep paid, me shove combination, 

nd will add t 

“B-B” Wonder Cloth FREE 

for polishing silver and gold. 
Order to-day and have a sweet, 
clean, dustless home. ; 
MILTON CHEMICAL ~~ 
& Boston, 


“NATIONAL’ $ 


Scarf-Veil of 
Pure Silk Chiffon 


Scarf-Veil No. 86J51 — Put a dollar bill in an 
envelope and say: ‘‘Send me the ‘NATIONAL’ Scarf- 
Veil 8651 of Pure Silk Chiffon.’’ Be sure to state 
the color you desire. You will find this handsome 
Parisian novelty to be the best of Christmas Gifts, 
and you will be most delighted with your purchase. 

This new French creation is three yards long and 
half a yard wide, and presents possibilitiesindraping 
not heretofore thoughtof, making ita most delightful 
dress accessory. It may be worn in a greater variety 
of ways than any Scarf-Veil ever introduced. It is 


The Best Christmas Gift 























25 cts. 








50 cts. 


-00 














How to wear the “ NATIONAL” Scarf-Veil. 


For a soft and fascinating head-dress and 
wonderfully becoming to the face, it is draped 
twice over the head and under the chin and 
tied at the side of the neck in a large, full 
bow. It may also be wrapped once or twice 
around the neck. 

Again, it may be drawn over the head and 
tied into knots at each side, forming a most 
becoming cap-like hood quite novel and artistic. 

Or, when used with a hat, it may be worn 
like an ordinary veil over the face, crossed at 
the back and tied under the chin at the side, 
leaving long, flowing scarf streamers, adding 
a graceful elegance unsurpassed for charming, 
picturesque effect. 


This beautiful Scarf-Veil will delight you as well 
as your friends—will bea most satisfactory purchase 
for your own use and the best possible Christmas 
Gift. It is made of pure Silk Chiffon Veiling, soft, 
yet firmly woven to wear well. 

Colors: White, Black, a becoming Navy Blue, an 
exquisite Old Rose, a fashionable Copenhagen Blue, 
a rich Cardinal, a delicate Pink, a dainty Sky Blue, 
a stylish Champagne, a soft Silver Grey, the fashion- 
able Garnet, a pleasing Lilac, a rich medium Brown, 
a charming Myrtle Green or a beautiful shade of 
Amethyst. 

Just put a dollar bill i in an envelope and see what 
wonderful values the “NATIONAL” gives. Or put 
a two-dollar bill in an envelope, and order two of 
these beautiful Christmas Gifts for your friends. 
Remember, we promise you will be delighted and 
they will be delighted—or we will cheerfully refund 
your money. 


The sins. he am | bs ip Book—illustrating all 
kinds of Ladies’, Misses’ dren's wearing apparel— 
sent free on request. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The ‘‘ NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 
Your money refunded if you are not entirely pleased. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches 





lanarchy and civil war. 





CURRENT EVENTS 











rance and the Railroad Strike.—On 

the reassembling of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, October 25th, the Socialists made 
a vehement attack on the government, denoun- 
cing it for throwing the military resources of 
the country to the service of capital during the 
recent railroad strike. Premier Briand, in 
reply, declared that he had proof, through the 
confessions of leaders of the strike, that there 
was a deliberate plot to ruin France by violence, 
During a turbulent 
session, four days later, the premier, defending 
the government’s suppression of the strike as a 
revolutionary outbreak, declared that if the 
actual laws had been insufficient, the govern- 
ment would not have hesitated to resort even 
to illegality for the purpose of preserving the 
fatherland. This declaration occasioned such 
an uproar that for three-quarters of an hour 
the premier struggled in vain to be heard, and 
the session was adjourned. 


& 


7 Government sustained.— At the 
next day’s session the premier, speaking 
calmly in a hushed assembly, rebuked the 
Socialists for denying him the right of speech 
the day before. He explained that he was no 
dictator, but that what he had tried to say was 
that in grave hours of national peril exceptional 
measures were justified. He declared that the 
nation had emerged from the threatened revolt 
grander and better; and flinging out his hands, 
he cried, ‘‘Look at these hands—not a drop of 
blood!’? A Socialist resolution impeaching 
Monsieur Briand for his ‘‘dietatorial crushing 


=== down of wage-earners’’ was rejected by an 


overwhelming majority; and a resolution ex- 
pressing confidence in the government was 
adopted by a vote of 329 to 183. 


Parliament for China.—The memorial 

to the throne adopted by the Chinese 
National Assembly, October 26th, asking for 
the establishment of a popular parliament at 
the earliest possible moment, — reference to 
which was made in this column last week, — 
was referred by the throne to the Grand Council 
for consideration. October 3ist Prince Yu 
Lang, a member of the Grand Council, stated 
to the National Assembly that the entire nation, 
from the highest to the lowest, was agreed 
upon the necessity of the early establishment 
of a general parliament. This declaration is 
interpreted as foreshadowing the granting of 
the request made by the assembly. 


& 


hinese Loan.— An imperial edict was 

published at Peking, October 29th, author- 
izing the loan of $50,000,000 from an American 
group of financiers, which has been for some 
time under consideration. The bonds will run 
from 40 to 45 years, and will bear five per cent. 
interest. The syndicate will take them at 95. 
The Chinese government proposes to apply the 
money to railroad construction, industrial im- 
provements and currency reform. 

& 


a in Uruguay.—An insurrec- 
tion broke out in Uruguay late last month, 
and a rebel army, 3,000 strong, was reported 
advaneing from the Brazilian frontier. The 
term of President Williman, the present chief 
executive, expires next March. The insurrec- 
tion has to do with the choice of his successor, 
and is led by the Nationalists or ‘‘White’’ 
party, who are opposed to the government 
party, popularly known as the ‘‘Reds.’? 


® 


ermont Senatorship.— United States 
Senator Carroll Smalley Page of Vermont, 
Republican, has been reélected by the legislature 
of that state, without opposition, for six years, 
from March, 1911. e 


eae Deaths.—David Porter Heap, brig- 
adier-general U. 8S. A., who served with 
distinction in the Civil War, and was retired 
in 1905, at his own request, after 40 years’ 
service, died October 25th, aged 67 years. —— 
Brevet Brig.-Gen. Henry L. Chipman, U. S. 
A., retired, who won several promotions by 
gallant service during the Civil War, and was 
retired for age in 1904, died October 25th, aged 
7 years. —The Duke of Veragua, a descend- 
ant of Christopher Columbus, and formerly 
minister of marine in the Spanish government, 
died October 30th, aged 73 years. He visited 
this country in 1893, on the occasion of the 
Columbus celebration. —— Henri Dunant of 
Geneva, Switzerland, founder of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society, died October 3ist, 
aged 82 years. It was through his exertions 
that the international conference was held at 
Geneva in 1863, which led to the adoption of 
articles of agreement for the amelioration of the 
condition of the wounded in battle, and to 





Brig.-Gen. Charles Candy, who served through 
the Indian wars of 1854-5, and through the 
Civil War, died October 28th, aged 78 years. 





SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
cura Ointment when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to suecessfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 

(Adv. 








TELEGRAPHY WSktE "wins 
MORSE (Wire 
taught quickly. Superior, practical methods. Living aaa 
earned. Eas Payments. ( Good positions secured. aioe FREE. 
Est. 1874. DGE’S INSTITUTE, 7th Street, Val; 





GINSENG. eissnitcr gout 
Easily grown throughout U. 8. and nada. Our 


booklet CO tells particulars. Send 4 A. Jor postage. 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 


Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 3.2.°°%° 


pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. 4 
about Traps, Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Price $2.00 We 
= y 10 to 50% more for Raw Furs, Hides, Skins than 
i “Hidestanned intoRobes Send for Price 
Andersch » Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn, 














LIBERAL GASH EXTRA 
COMMISSION ... oash Prizes 


work for Seribner’s . For full particulars address at 
once Desk 34, Scribner’ $s Magazine, 155 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘WorRUIZER 


MiseKGork> 1 Oc POSTPAID 


Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 

dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special }. 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “Howard” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 25c., 
coin or stamps, State kind of instrumen 


Big, Handsome 
FREE ®4h0 instaumins 
and all u its 
We supply the U.S. Gev’t with Musical Instruments 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
122 B 4thStCincinnati 359 Wabash Ave Chicago 



































Free 1911 Catalog : 


WRITE FOR IT 

J.M. Hanson’sMagazine ff 
Agency, the largest in the 
world, furnishes any Mag- — 
azine or Newspaper, at 
Amazingly Low 
and gives quick. accurate, 
reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money ts 


bs 
Our 1911 lists seme) ~ 
> 





than 3000 P: 

Club Offers. It’'sa BIG MONEY SAVER. 
GET FREE $82 occic 
OF 22253 Saree NOW 


J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
280 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 














me 

Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits: Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
Write today. 





dermy Magazine. 


School of Taxidermy. 4048 Elwood Bldg. , Omaha, Neb. 


PARKER'S Arctic Socks 





Healthful for bed 
chamber, bath and 
sick-room, Worn in 
rubber boots, absorb 
Sang Made of 

nitted fabric, lined 
with soft white wool 
fleece. Sold in allsizes 

by dealers or by mail, 25c 
apair. parker peye postage. Catalogue 

Look for Parker’s nameinevery pair. 
J.H. Parker Co., Dept. A, 25 James St, Malden, 


Registered in U.S. 
Patent Office. 









WE SHIP o» APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 


andallow 10 DAYS’ A i ety) TRIAL. 


one cent to learn 
our unheard-of prices tA marvelous offers 


on highest grade 1911 model oe 4 
lo not buy 
FACTORY PRICE a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any one at 4 price 
until youwrite for ourlarge Art 
and learn our wonderful amaetios ° 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere are 
RIDER AGENTS making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
| cheaper than any other factory. 
Coaster-Brake rear 
018s tam lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aa// usual 
b's CS. Wait; write to-day for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.,Dept.B50,Chicago 








You can cut a figure 


on the ice with any skates, but 
it will be a much handsomer 
figure if you are so fortunate as 
to possess a pair of the world- 


ee & Berry 
ates 


They ate handsome and sub- 
stantial, made in all styles for all 
skaters —the best by every test. 
All first-class dealers have them. 

Send your name for a Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
BARNEY & BERRY 
Makers of Ice and Roller Skates 


79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 












yet so strong it outlasts three ordinary sleds. 


Flexible — 


“The sled that steers” 


Scientifically constructed. 
Over seven inches more steering surface than other sleds. 


spring steel runners are grooved and prevent “skidding.” This is far 
superior to flat or rounded runners on ice or snow. 


Has 


Our patented 


Perfect steering control. 


ght enough to easily pull up hill, 


Just the sled for boy or girl. Can be steered 





at full in any direction, around all obstacles and past other . If you wish the 
vantage of these exclusive features insist on a Flexible Flyer and look for this trade-mark. 
Card-board model free 
Wins Let us send it. Also booklet, beautifully illustrated in colors, show- 
Every ing coasting scenes, etc. A postal will bring oon Write to-day. 
atentees and sole 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 





manufacturers 









SECTIONAL. BOOKCASES 


END for our new catalogue Y — something unusually 
attractive — which we will mail you free on request. 





Prices are lower than others 


on Sanitary Claw Foot, Mission and Standard styles; solid in 
appearance, no disfiguring iron bands, guaranteed Grand 
Rapids quality with exclusive features. So/d by dealers or direct. 


Gunn Furniture Co., 53 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Violins Mandolins. 
Guitars Barijos Mf 


The World’s Standard. 
Tone clear, mellow 
and very powerful. 
Absolutely perfect in (éz 
scale. Finest workman- 


ship. 


Prices from $15 


upward. Send for illus- 
trated Catalog to the 


makers. 


For sale by all lead- 
ing music dealers. 


Desk D4048 


Lyon & Healy 


(90) Chicago 
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Proud of 
the heating 





The keenest, lasting 
pride and satisfaction 
come to every house- 
holder to know that 
this winter and many 
succeeding winters his 
loved ones are to enjoy 
the delightful experi- 
ence of a home softly, 
purely warmed and 
ventilated by 


AMERICAN: [DEAL 


Annually, thousands of 
farm and city homes are 
advanced 100% in comfort 
and health protection by 
these outfits! None men- 
tion them except in praise. 


The world-wide, rapidly increas- 
ing use of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators proves 
that they are the most econom- 
ical in fuel consumption of any 
device yet made and the sim- 
plest to care for. They are an 
investment—not an expense— 
as the savings they bring about 
soon repay their cost. 

If you want to make your home a haven 
of warmth, don’t wait until you build, 
but comfort your present house with an 
outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators. Put in now without 
disturbing your old heaters until ready 
to start fire in the new. 





A No, A-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 461 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $215, were used to 
Hot-Water heat this cot- 


A No. 2118 IDEAL Boiler 
and 270 ft. of 38-in. AMER- 
ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135, were used to 
Hot-Water heat this cot- 
tage. tage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any repu- 
table, competent fitter. This did not include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to climatic and other con- 
ditions. 


Ask for book (free) “Ideal Heating” which 
tells all the advantages of the world-famous 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (jOMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Dept. 30 CHICAGO 


. 
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earch for Tannin.—The oak is one of 

the best-known natural sources of tannin, 
although it is found in many other trees. At 
present the spread of industry has increased the 
call for tannin to such a degree that search has 
been made all over the world for some new tree 
capable of supplementing the oak, hemlock and 
other trees in furnishing this indispensable sub- 
stance. A certain degree of success has attended 
the search in Argentina, where there is found a 
tree called the quebracho, from which excellent 
tannin can be obtained. The wood of this tree 
is very hard and durable, and it grows in large 
forests. It has been known as a tannin-pro- 
ducer for 20 years, but only recently has the 
extraction of the tannin been conducted in 
Argentina. Formerly the wood itself was ex- 


ported. 
ne a Menace.—Few people who 
know mistletoe only as a desirable feature 
of Christmas decorations understand that the 
plant is a parasite dangerous to the life of trees 
in the regions in which it grows. It is only a 
question of time, after mistletoe once begins to 
grow upon a tree, before the tree itself will be 
killed. The parasite saps the life of the infected 
branches. Fortunately it is of slow growth, 
taking years to develop to large proportions, 
but when neglected, it invariably ruins all trees 
it reaches. The only method of extermination 
is the cutting down of diseased trees. 


& 


[ppeteating the Doctor.—The increasing 
employment of Roentgen rays in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases, and the danger which 
attends incautious ex- 
posure to the rays, have 
led to the invention of 
many devices for the 
protection of the pa- 
tient, but usually the 
doctor has to look out 
for himself as best he 
can. Reeently, how- 
ever, an ingenious cabi- 
net has been constructed 
in France, which, it is 
believed, 


operator. All the ap- 
paratus for the control 
of the rays is within his 
reach, as he stands in his cabinet, watching 
the operation through lead-glass windows, and 
protected by a lining of lead covering the walls 
of the cabinet. ® 


he Most Fatal of Diseases.—This is the 

terrible appellation which Colonel Seely, 
the British under-secretary for the colonies, 
gives to the sleeping-sickness of Africa. This 
disease is communicated by the famous tsetse, 
and Sir David Bruce has reported that out 
of hundreds of thousands of cases he did not 
know of a single recovery. A strange fact is 
that the sleeping-sickness has spread enor- 
| mously since the coming of white men into the 
|regions affected by it. Heroic efforts have 
been made to stay the scourge, but it is not yet 
arrested, although encouraging progress has 
| been made. The plan of removing the natives 
| from the infected lake shores has not proved so 
effectual a remedy as was hoped. 


* 








Been Forests.—After several years’ 
investigation of the forests of the Philip- 
pine Islands, Dr. H. N. Whitford is enabled to 
make some statements concerning their extent 
and richness which will be likely to surprise 
many readers. He says, for instance, that the 
virgin forest area of the islands, covering 25,- 
000,000 acres, contains 200,000,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, and he contrasts this with the 
400, 000,000,000 feet of timber growing on the 
200, 000,000 acres contained in the forest reserves 
of the United States. In other words, the 
Philippine forests are, acre for acre, four times 
as rich as those of this country. Other author- 
ities agree with Doctor Whitford in the opinion 
that when the world’s eyes are opened to the 
value of the tropical forests a great asset will 
have been added to the common wealth of 
mankind. e 


ew Kite Camera.—A new device has 

been invented by Captain Saconey of the 
engineer corps of the French army, by which 
plans of a fortress may be obtained through use 
of a camera attached to a kite. Photographs 
have been taken from kites for some time past, 
without great precision and securing only un- 
certain results, but Captain Saconey’s appara- 
tus has accomplished surprising things. The 
camera is 18 by 24 inches, and is suspended 
from a series of box kites. It is sent up to 
heights varying from 300 to 1,300 feet, and is 
controlled by cords. It takes a picture of a 
town or fort, distinctly showing the location of 
various buildings, and the engineers then con- 
struct the ground plans by combining the known 
angles and distances with the photograph. 





perfectly as- | 
sures the safety of the | 

















With the coming of the harvest comes that great family festival, the 


annual Thanksgiving Day. To this day the housewife looks forward 
with glowing anticipations, and for it she prepares a feast of the best that 
the harvest affords. In these days we have some valuable and delight- 
ful articles of food that the founders of Thanksgiving Day knew nothing 
about. Here’s one— 


Minute Tapioca 


Makes most delicious desserts suitable for any occasion, and is so 
simple that any one can use it. Do not soak it—it requires no soaking, 
but is ready for immediate use. Cooks quickly and is always light, 
wholesome, delicious. Everybody likes it. 

The Minuteman Cook Book gives 25 different ways of using it—here’s 
one of the 25. Try it for Thanksgiving. 

APPLE TAPIOCA. Pare and quarter six large, tart apples. 
Place in dish and pour over one cup sugar, a little salt and butter. 
Cook fifteen minutes in the double boiler one-half cup Minute Tapi- 


oca and a pinch of salt in one quart water. Pour this over the apples 
Cover the dish and bake a half-hour. Serve with cream and sugar 





Ask your grocer for it—it’s for sale about everywhere. We send 
Minuteman Cook Book and sample (enough to make one pint), both free. 
All we ask is that you send us the name of your grocer. 


ea TAPIOCA CO., 911 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
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pe *“By George, these coupons are 
certainly coming in thick and fast. 

**Just what I expected, though—This 
idea of letting the quality of Occident 
Flour do the talking, instead of the ad- 
vertising was sure to make a hit. ! 

**It’s waking the people up to the 
economy of paying a few cents 
more for better quality—flour 
that gives better results and 
goes farther. 

‘Of course, we grocers 
knew it must come. But why 
some milling firm didn’t get out 
of the price-cutting, quality cheapen- 
ing competition /ong ago is more than I 
can understand. Itold’emso. I’ve al- 
ways said that a flour really superior in quality would find the people 
right ready and mighty glad to pay the extra cost of making such a flour.’’ 


+ IDEN 1 FLOUR 


—Made So Much 
Explanatory Note: 


Better It Must 
Cost More 
Usually reasons for extra quality are given in advertise- 
ments. It would take a book to give the reasons for Occident 
quality—toexplain about the hard, glutinous wheats used—our 


ae 








Occident Flour is sold on proof not mere 
advertising argum«e nt. 


Our Offer 


Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as 
many bakings as you wish. If you are not 
satisfied that it is better than any other flour 
you can buy, your money will be returned 
without argument. All we ask is that you tear 
off the coupon and hand it to your grocer. 
Tear it off now and you won't forget. If 
your grocer doesn't sell Occident Flour, 
he can easily get it for you. If he 
won't, send us the coupon or a 


unique methods of 
cleaning, washing 
and drying these 
wheats—the many in- 
tricate processes of sepa- 
rating and purifying 
the flour particles—our 
laboratories where 
chemists and bakers 
study, test and safe- 
























Mr. Grocer: 
I want toac- 
cept the trial offer 






guard the Occident : on Occicent Flour, 
“~— Ww postal giving your own and your as advertised 
Product. @ give yous grocer’s name and address. YouTHS’ COMPANION 







Sar greater assurance 


4 , 
of better satisfaction Russell-M iller SinmR + co cv ece nc cocconceces 
with Occident Flour Milling Co. Address. «+5 0+ cere ccaceccneccceee 
than mere reasons in M li 
advertising. We give U canons . Grocer’s Name... ++++sssseseeereeeee 
- S. 


you the very best reason 
—proofin the flour it - 
self by trial at cur risk. 


Grocer’s Address. ...-.....+++ 

(Grocer’s name and address MUST be filled in.) 

Special Notice to Grocers:—We will protectyou 

fully. Ifany Occident sacks are returned through dis 
satistaction with the flour, you are authorjzed to refund the 
full purchase price and we will reimburse you for same, 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week’ issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent _by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VERTIGO. 

ERTIGO is not a disease, 

buta symptom. Its under- 
lying causes are so numerous 
that it would be difficult to 
enumerate them all. Itisaloss 
of the sense of equilibrium of 
the body, accompanied by ex- 
treme dizziness, with a loss of 
the power to walk in a straight 
line, or, in excessive cases, 
even to stand up, and also by 
nausea and vomiting. It isa symptom soannoying 
and even terrifying to those suffering from it that 
the discovery of the reason back of it becomes one 
of great importance. 

Vertigo is sometimes one among other indica- 
tions that there is some serious disorder of the 
brain or spinal cord, and it is also often one of 
the symptoms of heart-disease. In these cases, of 
course, the organic disease is recognized, and there 
is no doubt as to the reason for this particular 
symptom among the many others. In many in- 
stances, however, people will complain of recur- 
ring attacks of vertigo who seem otherwise quite 
well, and it is only by careful questioning and 
examination that the physician will be able to 
determine what is the root of his patient’s trouble. 

It may be gastric in its origin, coming on sud- 
denly after a full meal, and accompanied with 
headache and sometimes dimness of vision. Gas- 
tric and bilious vertigos are relieved by any 
treatment that enables the system to do its work 
properly and carry off the poisons that are pro- 
ducing autotoxication. 

Vertigo is often one of the symptoms complained 
of by the nervous or the anemic patients. If there 
are found at the same time the usual accompani- 
ments of the nervous state, such as a history of 
overstrain, a lack of nerve force, a constant feeling 
of fatigue, the vertigo may be safely considered 
part of the general condition, especially if it is 
rather mild in type but occurring often. 

When vertigo accompanies anemia it is probably 
cerebral, that is to say, a direct consequence of a 
poor supply of blood to the brain. 

When vertigo is due to eye-strain it is usually 
not very severe, but persistent, growing better if 
the eyes are kept shut, and disappearing for a 
time when they are rested. As soon as the eyes 
have been properly fitted with glasses this type of 
vertigo will immediately cease. 

Many physicians place ear trouble very high in 
the list of the causes of vertigo, and wherever it 
is complained of the ear examination should be 
extremely thorough. It may be simply mechan- 
ical in its origin—the presence of hardened wax or 
a foreign body in the ear; or there may be serious 
trouble in the labyrinth of the ear, calling for 
immediate and radical treatment. 





* * 


A HORSE IN A HOLE. 


N the same day a few weeks ago newspapers 

reported a train delayed by a cow whose legs 
had slipped between the ties on a trestle bridge; 
a bank closed for the day because of a skunk that 
had got into the cold-air box of the furnace; and a 
china-shop the stock of which was half-destroyed, 
not by the traditional bull, but by three big dogs 
in a fight. 

Only a day later, in New York, it took police- 
men, firemen, telephone and telegraph linemen, 
members of the board of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, paving employés, 
two engineers, ten laborers, a bottle of chloroform, 
two compressed-air pumps and a derrick to effect 
the rescue of Prince, a big bay horse, which had 
fallen down a manhole. 

Wires of the fire and police departments, the 
telegraph company, a ticker service and a trunk 
line of the Murray Hill telephone central were 
directly beneath the kicking heels, and represent- 
atives of all the companies concerned hastened 
to the scene. An immense crowd gathered; and 
near-by teamsters charged for standing-room on 
their trucks. 

Prince was innocent of blame. He was the 
wheel-horse of a big delivery wagon making its 
rounds ir the heart of the up-town shopping dis- 
trict, and it was his skittish partner that, shying 
at the sudden roar of an elevated train, bunted 
him into the iron stand-rail protecting the open 
manhole with sufficient force to break it down. 

Hind feet first, down went Prince into the hole, 
seven feet round and fifteen feet deep, at the 
bottom of which a laborer was at work. The ter- 
rifled man, looking up at the clatter, had just time 
to duck from under as the struggling beast settled 





down, and by crawling two blocks through a con- 
duit, reached another manhole and emerged safe, 
but half-suffocated. 

For half an hour, standing on his hind legs, the 
horse was able to keep his head and shoulders 
above the street-level; but gradually he slipped 
and settled to the very bottom. At noon a friend 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals lowered him a bag of oats and he munched 
contentedly. Then bad air gathered and nearly 
choked him, and it became necessary to resort to 
the compressed-air pumps. Then the derrick 
arrived, and to quiet him for the upward haul 
chloroform was administered. Eight hours had 
elapsed since his fall, when at last the word was 
given to hoist away, and a limp, scratched, miry 
but uninjured horse was swung to the surface, to 
be greeted by a cheer from many hundred sympa- 
thetic throats. 

*¢ ¢ 


A PRACTICAL LESSON. 


R. Hobart had no high opinion of the various 
‘new-fangled notions” that had been adopted 
by the Bushby high school. He was wont to say 
that things were good enough in his day, when 
there were no “isms and asms.” But when it was 
announced that a course of emergency lectures 
would be given by the young doctor for the benefit 
of the students, Mr. Hobart approved the idea 
heartily. 


He never saw any reason to take back his ap- 
proval, although his son James was by no means a 
star pupil in that course, or any other. 

“But he’s got a certain amount o’ knowledge 
stowed away in him, in regards to sudden acci- 
dents and so on,” said Mr. Hobart, ‘‘and I look to 
time and exper’ence to kind of sort it out for him. 
For instance, there’s that little Campbell girl that 
he thinks is about right. Well, a party of the young 
folks went a-fishing the other day, and some way 
she managed to get a fish-hook caught in her 
little hand. 

“Jim, he got it out for her, but soon as ’twas 
out she set to work to faint. At that the emer- 
gency lectures begun to fizz in Jim’s brain, but 
what come to him first was what he knows now is 
the remedy for choking. 

“But he went at it, good and lively, pounding 
her back, and jouncing her et to directions; 
and she’s so mad she gave over all idea of faint- 
ing then and there, ant’ gave Jim a piece of her 
mind, instead. And ’twas two three days before 
she got over her mad. During that time Jim 
learned considerable one way and another; he’s 
got the fainting treatment fixed in him solid, so 
you couldn’t pry it out of him now. So on the 
whole 1 don’t feel to regret the time he spent at 
those lectures—not a mite.” 


* ¢ 


THE PESSIMIST. 


HERE are some people who are always 

“looking for trouble.” If it rains, they are 
sure the crops will be drowned out before it 
stops, and if it is dry, they are sure that everything 
will be burned up before it rains. Their discoura- 
ging outlook is like that of an old lady who watched 
the first trial of a new trolley line in her town. 

A crowd had gathered to see the first car make 
its initial trip. A great deal of preparatory work 
seemed to be required by the motor-man, and as 
the people stood- and watched every movement, 
this old lady, to whom the idea of a car being able 
to move without any visible propelling power was 
incomprehensible, kept remarking, ‘‘It’ll never 
go. It'll never go.” 

Finally everything was adjusted to the motor. 
man’s satisfaction. He turned the switch, and 
the car sped away down the track. 

The old lady’s eyes opened wide. She watched 
the car for a moment, and then with amazement 
still written upon her features, but with firm con- 
viction in her voice, she turned once more to the 
crowd and said, ‘‘It’ll never stop!” 


HIS EXPERIENCE. 


*¢ TASPER,” said Mrs. Grigson, who was looking 
over the morning paper, “here’s a story of a 

woman who was robbed on a street-car in broad 

daylight, and yet the thief got away unsuspected.” 

Mr. Grigson said that he had seen the item, but 

that it was either a typographical error or else the 

story was pure invention. 

‘**Why do you say that?” asked his wife. 


“Look at the item again. It says her purse 
So a hundred dollars in currency, doesn’t 


“Yes,” 
“It says there was also a receipted bill for a five- 
ae hat, does it not?” 


“Well, no woman with a hundred dollars in cash 
in her possession would buy a five-dollar hat.” 


* © 


A NEW NAVAL MENACE. 


URING the summer of 1907 the German 

armored cruiser Bremen visited Montreal, 
remaining a week or two, and many citizens took 
advantage of the opportunity to see what this 
sample of Germany’s sea-going fighting machinery 
looked like. 

Among them was one of Canada’s budding civil 
engineers with a companion. They were particu- 
larly impressed by the massive and wicked-look- 
ing solid steel ram that —— from the bow, 
coming to td just at the water-line. 

They st staring for some moments at this 
terrible beak, one of them poms off on the wharf 
the length of the ram. Then as they sauntered 
away the young engineer voiced his pent-up feel- 
ings: we that would tear a fellow’s pants, 
wouldn’t it!” 

* 


THE REASON. 


TUPID and useless questions sometimes ex- 
asperate to the point of rudeness. The Los 

Angeles Times tells of a case where Smith met 
Jones one day with the inquiry: 

“Hello, Jones! You wearing glasses! What’s 
that for?” 

Jones, annoyed at the foolishness of the question, 
answered irritably, “Corns!”’ 


ONLY ONCE. 


HE fool must be answered according to his 
folly. Says a writer in the Kansas City Jour- 
nal: 
‘*How often does your road kill a man?” asked 
a facetious travelling salesman of a Central Branch 
conductor the other dey. 
“Just once,” replied the conductor. 
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“How’s That fo 
a Minute’s Work?” 


It took a great deal of argument to con- 
vince fastidious people that anything selling 
for ten cents could be made in a minute into the daintiest 
and most delicious desserts. 

Now everybody knows that 


JELL- | 


is better than anything ‘that costs ten times as much and 
takes more than ten times as long to prepare. 


Seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. At all grocers’, 10 cents. 


The splendid Recipe Book, “‘ Desserts of the World,’ illus- 
trated in ten colors and gold, free to all. Write for it. 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 














Real Food 
Clean and Fresh 


W [ONT think of Uneeda 

Biscuit as a mere lunch 

necessity,or as a bite between 
meals. 


Uneeda Biscuit are the most 
nutritious food made from flour, 
and are full of energizing, 
strength-giving power. 


Uneeda Biscuit are always crisp 
and fresh and delicious when you 
buy them. Their sensible, dust 
tight, moisture proof packages pre- 
vent the unclean, tough condition 
so common to ordinary crackers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(Never sold 
in bulk) 
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and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 






Windmill Elec ; 
tric Pump. “ideal Fire Postection. a 
Electric ign at rey 
within the a of all. rite for Catalogue “1D.” 
LUNT-MOSS CoO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 








“Chief of them all.” 


Thanksgiving Day. 

This annual reunion and -—— day has a 
charm all its own. It is very appro ria 
feast Ss dae for it is held in recognition 
har Harvest means as much to us as it Goes 
to you, > ter it means a new eee ly of nuts, cry, 
honey, etc., for Samoset olates. 
will want come of these on Thankegiving Day 
to make the feast complete. 

Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 














A Real 
Domestic Science Cook Book. 


Tells How to Red Living Exp 
Furnishes Menus and Recipes for 365 consecutive days. 

This is one of the most sensible and practical 
books of the kind we have ever seen.—Zton’s 

rau 

The book is a great boon for housekeepers.— 
Boston Journal. 

The book makes a splendid gift.— Boston Post. 
Price $1.50 net. Sold by booksellers or sent 

post- bw by the publishers for $1.66. 
P. HOOD & SONS. 

494 Rutherford Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















Here is a 
Storm 
Shoe 


BOYS 


that will outwear 


any other shoe you 


with two full soles. 


JUST BUY A PAIR AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 


If your dealer doesn't sell 
them, send your size w 
price, and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

Boys’ Book FREE 
tells how to make sleds, 
snow-shoes, etc. Send 
us the name of your 
shoe dealer an 
get one. 


A. F. DODGE 
Shoemaker, 
Beverly, Mass., 
U.S.A. 


Sizes: 

8 to 1344, 
$2.50 
1 to 54%, 
$3.00 


4 want one reliable 
Agent in cach town, 
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Mantel Clock | 








bell, and the half-hours on a brass bell. 

This is an 
8-day Clock, 
with a wood- 
en case, artis- 
tic pillars, 
brass fittings 
and trim- 
mings. It has 
a 5-inch dial 
with gilt fili- 
gree. The 
case, which is 
decorated 
with a pol- 
ished ada- 
mantine en- 
amel, is 15 in. 
wide and 1044 
in. high. 


U 

7 4 and Ornament 

HIS Clock is manufactured by the Seth 
Thomas Clock Co. It isa reliable time- 

= keeper. The hours strike on a cathedral 

| 











We have a limited 


supply of the Glock k 
} 
Oo 


Special Offer. 
and Ornament. Our former price was $8. 
e will supply to the extent Wonaen 
= only $4.00 Tor both. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
SS SS ee 
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WEALTHY PENURY. 


ARY Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, early felt the rough edges of 
life. Before she was six her father died. 

A little rock-ribbed farm clutching at a New 
England hillside offers insecure support to a 
woman with a lusty family, and Mary was the 
fifth of seven. Only in old New England, 
writes Beth Bradford Gilchrist, in her biog- 
raphy of the great teacher, could it have mat- 
tered so little to be poor. 


on was a master magician, and under 
her ge the little farm yielded a wealthy 
ury. Of her, in loving remembrance, the 
dau hter wrote long afterward: 
ant at that mountain home was made to 
walk so fairly and so pone within that 
little circle of means that she always room 
enough and to spare for a more restricted 
neighbor. In that little domain nothing was 
left to take its own way. Everything was 
made to yield to her faithful and diligent hand. 
At that little mountain home every want was 
promptly and abundantly met by the bounties 
of summer and by the providence for winter. 
The autumnal stores, so nicely sorted and 
arranged, always travelled hand in hand 
through the long winter, like the barrel of 
meal and the cruse of oil. 

‘‘The apples came out fresh in the spring, 
and the maple-sugar, that most important gro- 
cery of that little neighborhood, was — 
known to fail till the warm sun on the spark- 
ling snow gave — indications that t~ 
days were near hen gathered round. that 
simple table, no one desired a — supply 
than was furnished by the hand of that dear 
mother. The simple PB mdy dress, too, so 
— and so was amply sufficient in the 
view of fot young minds, while the rare gift 
of the Sunday uit, kept expressly for the occa- 
sion, formed an important era in the life of the 
possessor, and was remembered with grateful 
smniles «3 many days to come.’’ 

Mary Lyon was bred to making the most of 
things. Simple pleasures — her a vivid 
jo%; and years later she blessed the home that 

t her to be happy on little. ‘*‘Econ- 


omy,’’ she flashed one day to her students, ‘‘is 
not ~~ doing without oa It is makin 
them do the best they can.’’ e habit, ga’ 


in childhood, of disdaining no trifle, Sened 
before the woman many doors that must other- 
wise have remained to her forever closed. 


TWO KINDS OF “STOPS.” 

ENRY Watterson, writing in the Atlantic 

Monthly, indicates the contrasts between 

the ‘‘impersonal’’ journalism of to-day 
and that of the period before the war of seces- 
sion, when individual ownership was the rule, 
and the editor, held to strict accountability for 
anything contained in his columns, often took 
his life in his hand. Mr. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the elder, Mr. Greeley and Mr. George 
Prentice—the last an expert himself in the use 
of weapons—were all several times assaulted. 
And even if subscribers did not resort to actual 
violence, they could, at any rate, stop the 
newspaper if the editor’s views were not satis- 
factory ! 

The familiar ‘Stop my paper’’ was person- 
ally addressed, an ebullition of individnal 1 re- 
sentment. 

“Mr. Swain,’’ said an irate subscriber to 
the rounder of the Philadelphia Ledger, whom 
he met one morning on his way to his place of 
business, ‘‘I have stopped your paper, sir—I 
have stopped your bg mt r 

Mr. Swain was a gentleman of dignity and 
composure. ‘ ‘Ind ”* said he, with a kindly 
intonation. ‘‘Come with me and let us see 
about it.’’ 

When the two had reached the spot where 
the office of ~~ Ledger stood, nothing unusual 

—— to have hap ; the building was 

the force within a ntly engaged 
in its wy Fagen | . Swain looked 
leisurely about hi 


upon his now 
com, Be _ thoroughly turning fellow towns- 
e sai 
ge ~y MRA 8 ER BP 
pp my paper, sir ow co you 
uch a falsehood !?? 


*¢ @ 


A FIVE-MONTHS LAKE. 


N the route from Gravosa, a Dalmatian 

port on the Adriatic, to Mostar, former 

capital of Herzegovina, is situated a lake 
of remarkable character and behavior—and of 
almost equally remarkable name. An English- 
woman, Maude M. Holbach, writing of her 
travels through those two Balkan states lately 
annexed to the empire of Francis Joseph, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, has thus described 
Lake Popovopolje: 

For more than an hour we journeyed along 
the shores of a desolate mountain lake, shut in 
by barren mountains, which the guide-book 
told us bears the unpronounceable name of 
Popovopolje, and is only a lake during five 
months of the year. It dries up in summer so 
completely that the ground can be cultivated. 
The inhabitants of its banks must have a similar 
experience to the dwellers in the villages along 
_ Nile, who are accustomed to go about on 

ary land half the year and the other half by 


bonis lake puzzled us not a little when first 
we saw it, for the trees growing here and there 
out of the water plainly showed inundation ; 
and on the other hand, the primitive little 
canoes here and there on its banks showed 
aa meten cf ee, if such, was expected and 

r or. 

e waters are said to escape in summer 
through underground courses, and in proof of 
this a special kind of fish is found in this lake 
which could not otherwise get there. 
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Substitute 
For 
Coffee. 











Old Grist Mill 


The kind of “Coffee” that young folks ought 
to have when they’re working hard in schoo’ 
Don’t think, however ,that it is only a children’s 
Li b& a substitute for coffee for the 
fa nily. Any one who likes coffee will 
like Old Grist Mill, will thoroughly enjoy it, 
and will be surpriséd to see how it will stand 
by them through the work of the day. 
‘ing made from wheat and other good grains, 
it is nutritious, regulative, an aid to digestion, 








and inexpensive. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20 cents. 
Any grocer can supply it. 








POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
— = — 











EVEN WOMEN 
FIND THE 


WINCHESTER 


NO CARE. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Mr. Wm. E. Donnelly. 

In regard to the **Winchester’’ 
heater which you put in my 
residence, would say it will be 
hard to find any one more 
pleased than | am with it 171 
the heat we want when we need 
it, no ashes to sift, sare between 
3 and 4 tons of coal yearly, 
simple and no trouble to run, 
any woman can run it. Iam 
always pleased to show my 
heater to any one, along with 
the good workmanship on your 
part. 








Yours very truly, 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE 
If you are going to build 


THIS HEATER 
a new house —re- 
place the old heater—or would like to kno Ww 


more about the “ Winchester, 

Send us a postal card for catalogue, 

gtving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 




































a Se aang ATS 


MEAT OR TURKEY DRESSING. 
~ small pan and served separately.) 


ency. an even tablespoon of 
well mixed, stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. 
onion chopped fine. 

Remember, 4 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasonin 


Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 
and Families for more than 40 years. 


(Equally good when baked 
Toast 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter size of an egg. 
with hot water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consist- 
Il’s Seasoning, an even teaspoon 
salt, and 4 slices of salt pork, fried to a crisp and chopped fine. 
For goose or duck add 1 raw 


is sufficient to favor the 
dressing for 160 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell's Sausage Seasoning. 













7 or 8 slices of white 
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tn two days. 


the orders herse 


express charges 


Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl has had in the paet, she will cry 
out with ‘ley at the sight of this one. Send us your name and address and get our big catalog. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 53 Exchange Street, LYNN, MASS. 


P.S. BOYS: We bere 2 [—y, 


supply American Bo 


ulation 


EARN 


25 Mothers—THIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL I8S_ 26 
IGH, No such doll has ever been 
pacity apoapt by us. 
ay ink papier-maché. 
uy ut when combed ou 
not uy this doll in any retail store tor less than 


SHE IS 10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


+ jointed at neck, 
Dressed in a 

silk sto stockings and silk slippers. 
mouth. Her eyelashes are 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coff: etc. 

FATHER EARNED TWO DOLLS 

“/ received my other order Friday last for one of my little girls, and the 

other wanted a doll right away, so cares right out and filled this order 


All sa: the goods a 
the same way. aethur aswell, 67 a rimac 
rr GIRL OF SEVEN. 
doll was all 
She i iy a Miele, girl only seven years, old, and got all 
If. Mrs. Mitcheli, Newport, R. 


MAGNIFICENT DOLL —SATISFACTORY GOODS. 
“The doll is pmeqnuificent and far surpassed my expectations. 
The goods are — ‘act hank you for the extra package s todefray 
i “Elisabeth “Fy 


remiums mn Onl patna 
n 





THIS BIG BEAUTIFUL 
SLEEPING DOLL 


ven away in New 
Her magnificent head is of bisque. Her whole 
= has real hair, which curls natn- 
t reaches to her waist. poe cou 


shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and 
beautiful neo teeamed, beribbo: med ‘chemisette, 
She has a beautiful face with open 
realhair. She is a“ sleeping” doll. 


ees, extracts, 
re ahead of any others bought 
Street, Amesbury, Mass. 


ht and Marie is more than pleased 


A. Burke, Maiden, Mass.’ 


all sorte of Athletic Goods. We also 


orms, s, Drums, Fifes and Swords. 











“Beacon Falls Means Quality 


Look for the Cross on every pair. It means 
reliability, bree satisfaction. 

Iowa Arctics wear longer and look better, 
because they’re made of the best materials 
from top to toe. Doubly strengthened where 
others are weak. 

See the Samson Extension Heel, 
armor-plated toe cap. They mean wear. 

Be sure the Cross is on every rubber boot 
or shoe you +. Sold only through reliable 
dealers. An illustrated booklet describing 

Beacon Falls rubber footwear, 
free if you send your dealer’s 
name. 


NEW YOR 


Not in a Trust 





| We couldn’t make it better 
| —it’s the result of years of 


| expense. 
the | 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Look for the ey: on every pair. 


THE IOWA MOSCOW 


Beacon Falls Quality in a high four-buckle 
arctic. The soles are the exclusive Cross 
“tough cure,” extra heavy, solid and durable. 
The toe is “armor-plated” with a double 
thickness of pure rubber—a safeguard against 
“snagging.” The famous Samson heel in 
sures strength where it counts most. 

90 per cent. of Rubbers wear out first at the 
heels. The uppers are of cashmerette of finest 
quality, rubber interlined and 
water-proof. 

The lining is genuine wool 
fleece—not cotton shoddy. 












successful experience. 
Don’t take come makes 

when you can get Beacon 

Falls Quality at no greater 


Most good dealers have 
them. If yours hasn’t, 
write us, mention- 
ing his name 
and we will see 
that you are 


supplied. lowa Moscow 


HICACO 

















The Flavor of Your 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


will depend largely on what flavoring extracts you use. It’s 
poor economy to use good flour, butter, eggs, etc., and then 
spoil the whole thing by using poor flavoring extracts. Such 
extracts are not only poor economy, but are 

detrimental to health. Your yearly expense 

for extracts is a small item, anyway, and you 

can't afford to use anything but the best. 


Baker's % 
Extracts 


made by a special process direct from 
the finest fruits, impart a true fruit 
avor. Being pure, you use less, get 
a better flavor and save money. They 
were pure before pure food laws 
were thought of. If you have 
never used Baker's Extracts, 
try them now in your Thanks- 
giving cooking and see how 
much better they are than the 
ordinary kinds. Ask your grocer. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass., and Portiand, Maine. 
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STOVE POLISH |[\ at a= |) 
When you take Rising Sun 

from your grocer, you get the most 

excellence obtainable in stove polish 

—we mean it—an extremely bril- | 

liant lustre of extreme durability \@' ss 

under heat. + ot pois 
The real stove polish test is— ree 


will it last under heat of the 
stove? When you answer that, 
it's Rising Sun every time. 
The others don’t. 

MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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The Fine Grain of Shaker Salt 


Shaker Salt is exceedingly fine. Yet it isn’t ground. Every 
grain is a natural crystal. It is sifted out through a screen. 

This fine salt always flows freely. It never clogs in the shaker. 
And it enables you to savor your food to a nicety. 


No Gypsum in It 


Shaker is the only table salt free from gypsum. We own the only process 
for taking it out. 

Gypsum is plaster of Paris—the basis of gravel and gall stones. Itis a 
dangerous substance to get into the liver and kidneys 
because it forms into pebbles. 

No other maker removes this gypsum, for we own the 
process. Shaker is the only pure, safe salt for thetable. 


- 
Sanitary Boxes 

Shaker Salt is put up in a paraffined box, proof against damp- 
ness, odors and dirt. Bag salt absorbs them all. 

And every Shaker box has our convenient 
patent spout. 

You can get Shaker Salt for only 10 cents per 
year more than coarse, impure, soggy salt. It 
is worth aitty times as much. 

Id by al od grocers for 10 cents a box (east of 
the Rockies). Bat insist on the brand—Shaker Salt. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 




















SAWANGTSIRY 


CRYSTAL 










"] always use Sawyer's 
Crystal Ammonia and Borax 
for washing dolly’s lace dress, 
as it does away with the rub- 
bing. I then rinse and use 
Sawyer’s Crystal Blue." 


Ammonia and Borax, 
10c., 15c. and 25c. per bottle. 
Blue, 5c., 10c. and 15c. per boitle. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 

88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send Postal for Booklet. 
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u this package: -~your 
ultrny and Fish Dinners 


taste mighty pg’ood 
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Poult 








Prepare the House 
against winter conditions 
when disease germs develop. 





Protect the Home 
by having always 
on hand 












10 cts., 25cts., 50cts., 75cts. and $1.00 
At all Druggists and Grocers. Always in a Yellow Package. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 4 Torrey Bidg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
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! “Universal” Bread Maker 
8 4 
8 ; jor is a mixer, KkKneader and raiser 
0 EE a combined. The hands do not touch 
0 WCCEC CA: an’ 

$ SN ee the dough. Put in all the liquids, then 
8 all the flour, turn the handle three 
4 minutes, and set away to rise. The 
4 Kneading rod combines the yeast, 
9 liquids and flour more thoroughly than 
rs can be done by hand, making the bread 
° more nutritious and digestible. No. 4 
: size has a capacity of from 2 to6 loaves. 
¢ 

THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test this 
8 Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 
0 

8 Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 70 cents 
0 extra. Price of Bread Maker $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 

0 either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 lbs. 

: PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. : 
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